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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We invite readers to write articles that report 
good practices, interesting experiments, research 
findings, or new slants on persistent problems in 
education. We prefer articles that combine factual 
reporting, interesting context, and incisive style. 
Topics should relate to programs, services, and per- 
sonnel in junior and senior high school 

Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words, al- 
though we can use shorter pieces of 100 to 600 
words. Write what you have to say in as few words 


as possible. Eliminate trite phrases and unnecessary 
words that serve only to fill up space. 

Typing should be double spaced. Keep the carbon 
copy and send us the original. To tailor articles to 
available space, we may have to make slight changes 
in the manuscript. Do not expect the return of your 
manuscript until members of the Editorial Board 
have had enough time to give it full consideration 

Send manuscripts to the Editor, The Clearing 
House, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N.] 
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The Greatest Shortage in Education 


By PHILIP H. COOMBS 


ONE WHO COMMUTES on the New Haven 
Railroad, as I do, has plenty of time and 
occasion to speculate on why it is that some 
industries are so much more dynamic and 
progressive than others. Some industries do 
not seem to have had a really important 
new idea or major innovation in years; 
their costs keep rising and their products 
or services get no better. Certain other in- 
dustries, however, are constantly inventing 
new products, improving their old ones, im- 
proving their methods of production and re- 
ducing their costs. These latter industries 
are the ones that pave the way to higher liv- 
ing standards for the nation. 

If we were to array various industries in 
a spectrum according to their dynamic 
quality and progressiveness, we would prob- 
ably put the railroad industry—or at least 
the northeastern branch which I patronize— 
on one extreme end. Close to it would go 
the housing industry whose approach to 
building a dwelling—by cutting and fitting 
and piecing together thousands of tiny 
pieces at very great cost—has changed little 
since the early Egyptians. 

Toward the other end of the spectrum 
we would find such industries as chemicals, 
electronics, and petroleum that have sev- 
eral important characteristics in common. 
They have been growing rapidly; a large 
portion of their current sales is in new 
products which were not even on the mar- 
ket ten or fifteen years ago; their research 
and development expenditures are high; 
and they are geared organizationally and 
psychologically for rapid change. 


Here are a few specifics: 

The chemical industry has averaged an 
11 per cent annual growth rate since the 
war, compared to only 5 per cent for in- 
dustry generally. The major chemical com- 
panies spend g to 5 per cent of their sales 
dollar on research and development. Dow 
and Monsanto traced go to 40 per cent of 
their 1956 sales volume to research done 
within the previous ten years. The “agri- 
chemicals” (fungicides, herbicides, and in- 
secticides) became a $400 million industry 
in less than a decade. 

The electronic industry's equipment sales 
rose from $2.7 billion in 1950 to $10 billion 
increase in the in- 
dustry’s manufacturing employment in less 
than been attributed 
largely to its expenditures on research and 
development. The invention of the transis- 
tor in 1948 opened a new era in electronics 
technology which is affecting a wide range 
of other industries. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation reported that 60 per cent of its 
1956 sales volume was in products intro- 


in 1959. The sixfold 


twenty years has 


duced since the war. The same company 
planned to spend in 1959 on research and 
engineering an amount equal to over g per 
cent of estimated sales for the year. 
Petroleum research over the past forty 
years has raised from 12 per cent to nearly 
50 per cent the yield of gasoline from a 
barrel of crude oil. Thanks to improvements 
in refining, according to an official of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, two gallons of 
today’s gasoline can do the work of three 
gallons of the 1925 vintage, with little dif- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

There is no doubt that our educa 
tional effort has made great quantita- 
tive gains in the past ten years, but 
there is some doubt that we have made 
comparable gains in the quality of edu- 
cation. If the United States is to catch 
up and keep up with its mounting 
educational needs, we must as a nation 
invest greater sums of money in our 
schools and colleges. Teachers’ salaries 
will have to be raised; better buildings 
will have to be built; and better equip- 
ment will have to be provided. But 
money alone will not solve our prob- 
lems. Somehow we have to overcome, 
wherever they exist, obsolete and in- 
adequate conditions in curriculum, 
teacher training, methods of teaching, 
and organization for learning. 

This article has been adapted from a 
speech given by the author before the 
Educational Press Association last Feb- 
ruary. He is secretary of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education; also 
program director of the Ford Founda- 
tion Education Division. 





ference in cost to the consumer (exclusive 
of taxes), despite inflation. 

The petrochemical industry mushroomed 
from 1948 to 1958, with a fourfold increase 
in production volume. Among the new 
product groups of the past decade, thermo 
plastics is the most outstanding. Production 
of polyethylene alone rose from 20 million 
pounds in 1948 to 800 million in 1958. 

Interestingly enough, we must also locate 
American agriculture far on the dynamic 
end of the spectrum, even though farmers 
have been reputed to be slow to accept 
change. Thanks to large agricultural re- 
search expenditures, generously supported 
by government, and to research and de- 
associated with 


velopment by industries 


agriculture—such as machinery and chemi- 


cals—productivity has risen more rapidly on 


the farms than in most industries, and 


more rapidly in recent years than earlier. 
In the decade of the fifties, the yield per 


Dec. 


acre increase for major crops ranged from 
20 to 75 per cent. The per acre yield for 
corn, which alone accounts for one-fourth 
of total production, jumped 35 per cent. 

Far more agricultural production is being 
turned out today than a generation ago 
with much less human effort. Government 
estimates indicate that 
worked in agriculture fell from 24 billion 


iotal man-hours 
hours in 1920 to 11 billion in 1959. 
Economist Henry Villard has expressed 
the plausible view that the fourfold in- 
crease in real income per person in the 
United States between 1870 and 1950 must 


be explained more by the improvements in 


products and productive techniques than 
by the simple increase in capital invested. 
The effectiveness of research and innova- 
tion, he says, is of the essence in any con- 
sideration of the probable performance of 
an economy over time. 

It is significant, therefore, that according 
to estimates by McGraw-Hill economists 
and the National Science Foundation, re- 
search and development expenditures in 
the United States in the scientific and tech- 
nical fields grew from $3.1 billion in 1949 
to $12 billion in 1959, and are expected to 
increase further to $22 billion by 1969. 

Of last year’s total of $12 billion, the gov- 
ernment financed 60 per cent, industry 37 
per cent, and colleges and other institutions 
3 per cent. In terms of who actualiy did the 
work, however, industry dict 76 per cent, 
government laboratories 13 per cent, and 
colleges and other institutions 11 per cent 

A considerable portion of the nation’s re- 
search and development effort, of course, is 
devoted to defense requirements, though 
many new developments here carry over 
into peaceful uses—such as commercial jet 
aircraft transportation and many electronics 
develoments. In the past fiscal year, out of a 
total of just over $7 billion of federal ex- 
penditures for research and development, 
more than $514 billion was for defense, and 
this did not include space research and 
energy research carried 


atomic out by 
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civilian agencies. The fact that more than 
10 per cent of the defense budget goes for 
research and development helps to explain 
why new weapons systems become obsolete 
in less than ten years. The total spent on 
research in the social sciences, including 
education, is a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to research and development in the 
physical and biological sciences. 


Let us look now at the characteristics of 
the enterprise called American education 
and ask ourselves where in this spectrum it 
should be placed. 

Viewed economically, education is one 
of the nation’s largest “growth industries,” 
measured by its employment, its annual 
expenditures, its rate of expansion, its 
capital facilities, and the size of the clien- 
tele it serves. One fourth of the whole popu- 
the 
school or college today. 


lation of United States is attending 

Despite its rapid growth, education has 
been notoriously slow to change its internal 
In the sense of 


arrangements. resisting 


fundamental change and innovation in- 
volving its own internal affairs, education 
all over the world has historically been 
one of the most conservative of all human 
institutions. According to those who have 
researched the matter, the typical time lag 
between the initial successful application 
of a new educational idea or practice and 
its general adoption by a majority of 
schools or college is on the order of twenty- 
five to fifty years. This seems paradoxical 
in light of the influence which educational 
institutions have had, directly or indirectly, 
in spurring change elsewhere in our society. 

This is not to say, of course, that educa- 
tion does not change; it does. But change in 
education does not ordinarily come about 
abruptly through sudden radical innova- 
tions, as was the case, let us say, with hybrid 
corn, the mechanical hay baler, or new type 
oil refineries. It comes about instead 
through a slow process of refinement and 


accumulation, through a process of addition 
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and multiplication, and seldom through 


subtraction or division. One has only to 
study the history of the curriculum to see 
that new substance and new labels are con- 
stantly but is anything 
dropped. There is an overpowering sta- 


added, seldom 
bility in the curriculum. As one frustrated 
administrator observed, it is easier to move 
a cemetery than to overhaul a curriculum. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there has 
not been a profoundly radical innovation 
in the technology of education since the 
introduction of the book, until the recent 
appearance of television. Radio and the 
educational films threatened for a time to 
break- 
through in education, but by the weight of 


make a significant technological 
tradition and folklore they were safely con- 
tained to the status of fringe benefits. The 
self-contained classroom with its screeching, 
dusty blackboard, with its one teacher and 
as few pupils as possible, and with the text- 
book as bible, remained inviolate for gener- 
ations. 
Likewise the logistical pattern of the 
teaching-learning process has remained un- 
changed, except for occasional minor re- 
finements, usually in the direction of greater 
uniformity and rigidity. For all the talk 
about “individualized learning,” the chron- 
ological lock step from kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade and right on through college 
became increasingly entrenched over the 
years. The school day has become increas- 
and structured, 


ingly standardized 


with a loud bell that chops time into uni- 


more 


form chunks and which obliges us to build 
wide corridors in our school buildings to 
handle the periodic waves of humanity. 

Teacher salary structures have likewise 
become more rigid and monolythic, imply- 
ing a uniformity of ability, of function, and 
of productivity among all teachers. School 
buildings have grown prettier and more 
elaborate, but the basic internal design is 
still dictated by the self-contained class- 
room concept—like the uniform compart- 
ments of an egg crate. 
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The curriculum, at least in surface ap- 
pearance, has probably changed more than 
anything else. But if one is to accept the 
judgment of many scholars and curriculum 
experts, the curriculum though it has pro- 
liferated and put new labels on old bottles 
—such as “language arts’’—has fallen rather 
badly behind the times, has grown soft and 
mushy in important places, and in many 
schools has lost any real semblance of per- 
spective, of internal cohesion, and of pri- 
orities. 

If all this is true, or even half true, then 
we must rank education as a relatively un- 
industry. This 
would be no problem if we could say that 


dynamic, unprogressive 
the prevailing methods, procedures, tech- 
niques, and curriculum arrangements are 
generally satisfactory and accomplishing 
what we want them to accomplish. Large 
infusions of additional funds to expand the 
enterprise and to enrich it somewhat would 
suffice to meet the nation’s educational 
challenge. 

But this is distinctly not the case. Our 
past procedures have obviously failed to 
keep either the curriculum or the teachers 
up to date, so that the education a student 
receives is likely to be seriously deficient 
and obsolete in terms of the present state 
of knowledge and needs. Our methods of 
instruction are demonstrably wasteful of the 
time and energies of students and teachers 
alike. Our system of recruiting, training, 
utilizing, and advancing teachers and ad- 
ministrators has failed seriously to secure 
the quality of man power needed for high- 
quality education. And this system will not 
yield satisfactory results even if teachers’ 
salaries are raised considerably, as they 
must be. The system itself must be radi- 
cally altered and improved. 

In short, our schools, and our colleges as 
well, cannot meet the educational challenge 
ahead without instituting far-reaching in- 
ternal changes and improvements. These 
must include not merely refinements and 
modest improvements of existing practices, 
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but revolutionary break-throughs as sweep- 
ing as those which have made possible the 
dramatic progress in other sectors of our 
society. 

The key to dynamic progress in other 
sectors of our society, as we have seen, has 
been a heavy emphasis on imaginative re- 
search and development, and a willingness, 
indeed an eagerness, to accept and apply 
the results of such research even if it means 
abandoning old methods, old processes, and 
old products to which people have grown 
fondly attached. 

Research and development aimed at im- 
proving education have been at a pitifully 
low level and have never been taken really 
seriously by most educators. No really satis- 
factory measurements are available, but it 
is doubtful that educational research and 
development expenditures, even generously 
defined, amount to more than one-tenth of 
1 per cent of total annual expenditures on 
education in the United States. The federal 
government, for example, spent $119 mil- 
lion last year on agricultural research, but 
the Office of Education had only $6.2 mil- 
lion to educational research 
under the “Cooperative Research” program 
and Title VII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 


award for 


Educational research has not been re- 
garded as a respectable field of endeavor 
for the best scholars in such “old-line” 
fields as history, economics, political science, 
sociology, and psychology. The responsi- 
bility has been left almost entirely with 
faculties of education, who have labored 
valiantly but under great handicaps and 
with distressingly small results. Much of the 
research has been on such a small scale, so 
fragmented, and often on such minor sub- 
jects, that the really big problems have 
gone largely unattended. 

Moreover, most of us involved in educa- 
tion, though we revere research in other 


fields, are not really anxious to accept and 


apply research conclusions in education, 
except when those conclusions fortify our 
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preconceived notions. Research results 
which challenge articles of faith in the folk- 
lore of education are often either ignored 
or rejected. 

One important reason, no doubt, why all 
of us in education cling so tenaciously to 
the security of old and familiar practices— 
and tend to shroud them in a mantle of 
mystical sanctity—is that our training as 
teachers has not equipped us for change. 
A young physicist, these days, is imbued 
with the spirit of challenging old concepts 
and of seeking radically new ones which 
will upset and displace them. The future 
teacher is lectured and drilled on the best 
current practices, but all too often seems 
to carry away the notion that these are not 
only the best practices of the moment but 
the best ones for all time. In the educa- 
tional profession, far too little prestige 
attaches to challenging and upsetting old 
practices or introducing radically new ones. 
On the contrary, too many teachers and ad- 
ministrators fear that they will risk their 
professional status by associating with the 
unconventional. 

Another the 
manner in which education is organized 


deterrent to change is 


and administered. In all major corporations 


in the dynamic industries, one of the most 
strategic officials is the vice-president for 
research and development. He has a re- 
spectable budget and a bright staff. Their 
job, to put it bluntly, is to render obsolete 
as quickly as possible everything their com- 
pany is now doing or producing, in favor 
of something better. They get paid and 
praised for this. 

Who is in charge of change and innova- 
tion, in charge of rendering things obsolete, 
in a typical public school system? Everyone 
from the superintendent down is working 
overtime to keep the enterprise going 
smoothly and, when time and money per- 
mit, to improve it a little here or there. It 
is nobody's full-time responsibility to chal- 
lenge, to invent, to foster experimentation 
and promising new developments. 
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What would happen if every public 
school system and every institution of 
higher learning had an able top official in 
charge of research and development—a 
“vice-president-in-charge-of-heresy”? His job 
would be to welcome fresh ideas, to en- 
courage the trying out of new approaches 
in his school system or college, to evaluate 
the results, and to pass these on, good and 
bad alike, to colleagues in other school 
systems and colleges. 

And suppose that every school system and 
college set aside 1 or 2 per cent of its annual 
budget for this important function of re- 
search and experimentation. Suppose that 
everyone became enthusiastic 
about the enterprise of rendering obsolete 
the best educational practices of today in 


concerned 


favor of even better ones for tomorrow. 
Given such conditions we would have as 
many experimental laboratories for educa- 
tion as there are school systems and col- 
leges, there would be a wholesome mood of 
adventure and innovation, the virtues of 
local autonomy would become real, and the 
carping critics of education would be left 
far to the rear. 

Given such conditions, the next ten years 
might witness an educational revolution, a 
far-reaching break-through in the art of 
teaching and learning that could advance 
the fulfillment of human 
potential beyond our fondest hopes. 


education and 

Such a picture need not be an idle dream, 
for within the past half dozen years Ameri- 
can education has made a substantial be- 
ginning toward just such a revolution of 
learning. The need for basic change, for a 
mood of drastic break- 
throughs in education, has been widely 
recognized by many professional educators 
and laymen alike. There is more signifi- 
cant experimentation, there are more new 
developments under way today in schools 
and colleges throughout the nation than at 
any previous time. Moreover, the schools 
and colleges are not alone in their en- 
deavors. Government, private 


innovation, for 


industry, 
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citizen groups, and private foundations are 
joining with schoolmen and college people 
on an increasing scale to provide ways and 
means for better teaching and learning. 

The evidence of this new mood is abun- 
dant. By 1959, for example, only a few years 
after the first attempts to adapt television to 
the service of learning, 569 school districts 
and 111 colleges and universities were mak- 
ing regular use of television for instruction. 
They still had a great deal to learn about 
it, to be sure, but they were boldly begin- 
ning to learn. 

Many 
experimenting today with various ways of 


dozens of schools are likewise 
improving the utilization of teachers, as by 
the use of teacher aides and team teaching. 
\ rapidly growing number of high schools 
are striving to improve the ability of stu- 
dents to write by providing their English 
teachers with the help of lay readers. 

Numerous efforts are being made to im- 
prove the education of gifted students, 
which was not a particularly popular ob 
jective a few years back. The Advanced 
Placement Program, for example, is grow 
ing rapidly, as is the prac tice of early admis- 
sion to college. 

A considerable number of schools of edu- 
cation are undertaking major revisions of 
their programs and accepting much more 
responsibility than previously for helping 
public school systems to overhaul their own 
Many 


have introduced language laboratories and 


arrangements. schools and colleges 
are experimenting seriously with new types 
of “learning machines” (the book being an 
earlier type which still has great unused 
potential!). 


In man's eternal striving toward 


must be constantly introduced to “produce a gradual change or modification.” 


this as “leaven,” which means 


The CLEARING 


fulfillment, whether 


“to permeate with an altering or transforming influence.” 
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Many other examples of fundamental 
change and innovation, and of an awaken- 
ing spirit of “frontiersmanship” in educa- 
tion could be cited. But the examples are 
still too limited in number and confined to 


too tew places. 


Let us summarize, finally, the conditions 
essential for achieving a large and dynami 
frontier for education which, along with 
increased general financial support, can 
help our schools and colleges meet the chal 
lenge of the next decade. 

(1) A pervasive attitude throughout the 
that 


research, experimentation, and innovation 


educational world favors and fosters 

not change for its own sake but change 
carefully calculated to lift the level of learn 
ing and to lift the status of teaching. 

(2) Greatly increased financial provision 
for these purposes, built into the regular 
budget of every school system and college 
plus well-organized state and federal pro 
grams and privately supported ones. 

(3) Administrative arrangements in every 
school system, state department of educa- 
tion, and college to insure a continuing and 
well-staffed research and development ac- 
tivity. 

(4) A great outpouring of imaginative 
ideas from the best minds and leaders with- 
in the educational enterprise. 

(5) A drastic improvement in educational 
reporting which will enable educators and 
laymen alike to keep fully and accurately 
informed about new developments on edu 


cation’s frontier, and which will help create 


an atmosphere favorable to such develop- 


ments. 


2000 years ago or now, some change “agency” 
A great teacher referred to 


Guidance is “the 


leaven which leaventh the whole lump."—Giyn Morris in Teachers College Record 





Why the Liberal Arts Approach? 


By ROBERT J]. DAIUTE 


A croup oF GiFtep high-school students 
were chosen from the Alfred, New York, 
area to attend a series of talks on the uses 
of a liberal arts approach. The lecture 
which follows served to illustrate to them 
the way facts can be selected and described 
in order to connect ideas and events and 
produce better value judgments, albeit ten- 
tative, in terms of topics in economics and 
business. It points up two uses of a liberal 
approach, which are mentioned at the con- 
clusion of the article. 

My lecture dealt with four popular mis- 
conceptions about economic affairs: (a) 
that a highway bypass has a harmful effect 
on a central business district; (b) that resort 
to the strike demonstrates the breakdown of 
collective bargaining; (c) that the public 
debt is undesirable and its retirement is de- 


sirable; and (d) that the real reason people 


work is to buy the things they do with the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

What is a “liberal arts” approach to 
teaching? Well, it appears to us that it 
is about the same as a “critical think- 
ing” approach. Regardless of what we 
call it, the idea of the author as teacher 
centers on the necessity for students to 
assess evidence with exceeding careful- 
ness. We agree that economics provides 
a splendid opportunity for students to 
display reasoning ability. A decision 
based upon incomplete evidence may 
rise to haunt students and do some vio- 
lence to their academic standing. That's 
what we think. Read the article to find 
out what the author thinks. He is now 
an assistant professor of economics at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
and summertime highway economist 
for the Vermont Highway Department. 
He was formerly on the faculty of Al- 
fred University, Alfred, New York. 





money which they earn from their work. 
With the 
pointed out that a business district often is 


respect to bypass issue, I 
located where two main routes intersect or 
where several routes interlace. Businesses 
cluster there to provide access for suppliers 
and customers, to deal with one another, 
to cut down the locational advantage one 
business has over another, and so on. 

A highway bypass is built to speed up 
traffic flows by diverting vehicles from roads 
going through the business district. The 
bypass is an alternate route. It is taken by 
vehicles that wish to go past the business 
district without going through it. 

Most 


oppose bypass construction. For example, 


businessmen in business districts 


in a recent survey only one of 150 believed 
a bypass would benefit business in shopping 
districts in the Alfred area, if bypasses were 
built there. Men appear to confuse an his- 
torical association of more traffic and higher 
sales with cause and effect. (1) 

Research in Vir- 
ginia, and other states reveals that when a 


California, Missouri, 
bypass diverts traffic from a business district, 
it diverts vehicles that would not stop any- 
way. Hence, congestion is reduced, and busi- 
ness sales and profits are pushed up. (2) 
With respect to the second misconception, 
the calling of a strike does not prove the 
failure of collective bargaining. Actually, 
collective bargaining will not work without 
the strike. Bargaining procedures include 
contract negotiations, day-to-day relations, 
and the strike. Contract negotiations result 
in a contract, without resort to the strike, 
98 or 99 per cent of the time. (3) The very 
threat of a strike helps to bring about this 
fine record because union and management 
fear a strike and strive to agree. If they do 
not agree by the date the old contract ex- 
pires, the strike takes place usually. The 
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strike in operation exerts economic coercion 
on both parties to get them to agree through 
compromise. 

However, certain factors hold down the 
strike’s coercive influence. The employer is 
free to produce and sell if he can find re- 
placements for the strikers. The strikers may 
find temporary jobs, draw on savings, receive 
credit from local merchants, and so on. 

Even though its full power may not be 
brought into play, the strike does have a 
strong influence on the parties to agree. 
This may be shown in a negative way by 
what happens when the strike is not al- 
iowed to run its course. Last year’s steel 
strike is a case in point. The expectation of 
a Taft-Hartley injunction helped to cause 
the strike to drag on for 116 days without 
the parties’ agreeing. When the strike was 
halted by a temporary injunction, agree- 


ment seemed unlikely until a compromise 


was made by Vice-President Nixon. (4) 

Let us look at the third misconception, 
the one about the public debt. The national 
debt stands at about $285 billion. It has 
grown to its present size in the last thirty 
years. An excess of federal expenditures over 
tax receipts accounts for the rise. 

Many persons try to draw a direct analogy 
between the public debt and personal debt. 
They say a large public debt is undesirable 
for the same reasons a large personal debt 
is to be avoided. Personal debt is undesir- 
able because a person borrows to make 
purchases before he has the ability to pay 
for them from his income. (5) He increases 
his debts relative to income. The interest 
payments he pays are costly. If his income 
does not rise high enough, then he will 
become insolvent. Or his heirs will inherit 
the debt and be placed under a financial 
burden. Therefore, public debt is bad be- 
cause it outstrips income of government, im- 
poses high financing costs, threatens gov- 
ernment solvency, and burdens future gen- 
erations with debt. 

However, the relevant income for public 
debt repayment purposes is national in- 
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come, which has been rising in line with 
the national debt. Also, an increase in the 
national debt is no net increase in debt 
since the debt is owed by all the citizens 
to some of the citizens, just as payment ol 
interest is no net cost since it is paid by all 
to some citizens. Furthermore, there is no 
danger that future generations will be sad- 
died with a net debt, because they will in- 
herit the debt as assets along with the debt 
as debt. 

The control the government exercises 
over credit and money is the real distinc- 
tion between public and private debt. The 
quasi-public Federal Reserve banks have 
been required to purchase government se- 
curities and make reserves available for 
member banks to buy securities. Almost un- 
limited credit is available if the government 
wishes to take the steps to avail itself of it. 

It is correct that the increase in bank 
credit has contributed to the creeping in- 
flation. (6) However, it should be kept in 
mind that the increase in bank credit fa- 
cilitated exchange and growth in the econ- 
omy too. 

The fourth and final misconception has 
to do with why people work. There seems 
to be a popular misconception that the only 
reason people work is to earn money that 
can be spent on the things people want. 
This view places too much stress on eco- 
nomic motives for work. In our affluent so- 
ciety economic motives are less strong. (7) 
When poverty is widespread, one works to 
get food, clothing, and shelter for survival. 
When affluence is gained, one works for 
other things as well as money, e.g., social 
status, prestige, service, and so on. Fifty per 
cent of U.S. families have incomes of more 
than $5,100 a year, which is a measure of 
great prosperity. (8) 

The attitude of women toward work re- 
veals a lot in this regard. One of three 
workers is a woman. Many women believe 
their social status is raised when they give 
up housework for work for pay. (9) That 
money is net the sole motive is further 
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shown by the fact that women from the 
higher income groups are becoming more 
active in the labor market. (10) It may be 
noted that wives play a role in selecting 
jobs for husbands. (11) It is becoming more 
widely understood by managers that social 
recognition is important to workers. 

The final word has not been said on these 
issues about which there are misconceptions. 
While the bypass influence benefits business 
in general, further study is needed to find 
out more fully the relation between the 
bypass influence and growth of the local 
economy before the bypass construction. 
Even though the strike is necessary to col- 
lective bargaining, there is some question 
whether collective bargaining, with its 
coercive feature and lack of regard for the 
public interest, is necessary and desirable. 
(12) Perhaps some form of union-manage- 
ment co-operation will replace it. In the 
area of the national debt, the reaction be- 
tween the debt and inflation is a real prob- 


lem which misconceptions may obscure. 
Finally, there is debate under way at present 
over the extent to which managers should 
cater to the desire for social recognition at 
work. (13) 


I then attempted to show to the students 
that when one examines popular views in a 
systematic way, the views may prove to be 
incorrect. The incorrectness can be due to 
a misunderstanding of self-interest, an in- 
adequate frame of reference, a false anal- 
ogy, or a lack of awareness that basic 
changes have occurred. If one takes these 
sources of misconceptions into account, one 
becomes able to perceive better the com- 
plexities, relationships, and significances of 
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reality. I consider it to be of the essence of 
the liberal arts to refine perceptions. En- 
hanced perception is a large part of creativ- 
ity. 

Here then is one use of the liberal ap- 
proach. It adds to the creativity of the in- 
dividual. This use is basic to the second 
use. The second use is the importance to 
society of the creative individual who is a 
critic and reformer of the customary views 
and customary ways. 
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The only common learnings ever achievable are those that mature from shared experiences and co- 
operative reflections thereon. Even under the most favorable of conditions, great differences of judgment 
will persist. What a vast difference the confronting of this possibility might make in the way we try 
to dispense knowledge.—Frep G. Watcotr in Education. 





Follow-up of Graduates of °59 


By DANIEL W. SNEPP 


THE SCHOOLS in 


their graduates does not end when the stu- 


INTEREST OF OUR HIGH 
dents have received their diplomas. As these 
young people go out into life, we are deeply 
concerned with the academic preparation of 
the college bound, and with the occupa- 
tional competency of those who enter the 
fields of business and industry. In preparing 
Evansville students for college or training 
them in the skills required by industry and 
business, we have revised our curricular 
offerings each year. New subjects have been 
added and new emphasis given to instruc- 
tional areas in response to the needs of our 
changing times. 

This follow-up study is a report to the 
community of Evansville, Indiana, on the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

This and the next article deal with 
follow-up of graduates and dropouts. 
Activities of this kind are important 
not only to obtain exact and reliable 
statistics but also to find out implica- 
tions for changes in educational offer- 
ings. The forthright opinions of grad- 
uates and dropouts cannot be ignored 
by the secondary school if it wishes to 
serve its clients more effectively. For 
example, the comprehensive study of 
all graduates of Maryland high schools, 
class of 1959, revealed that students 
said they were guided about educa 
tional program more by | emer and 
other students than by teachers or coun- 
selors. Whether this condition exists 
elsewhere cannot be determined until 
some follow-up study is made. Deci 
sions about educational program can 
hardly be made without some reference 
to the assessment of student reaction. 
The author is director of the depart- 
ment of pupil personnel of the Evans- 
ville, Indiana, public schools. 





location of the 694 boys arid 713 girls who 
were graduated from Evansville high schools 
in June, 1959. The survey was conducted in 
each of the high schools during the months 
of September and October, 1959, by the 
respective guidance counselors, and com- 
piled in the office of pupil personnel. In this 
study, the graduates were classified into 
six occupational areas, as indicated in 
Table I, below. 

The study revealed the following out- 
standing points: 

(1) In September, 1955, this class, num 
bering 2,004, entered our high schools as 
freshmen. Of this number 70.2 per cent re- 
mained to be graduated. This is better than 
the 67.8 per cent of the 1958 class. The 
“holding power” of high schools throughout 
the United States is approximately 55 pet 
cent, according to the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin 
cipals for October, 1956. 

(2) According to figures released by the 
United States Office of Education, 20 per 
cent of the high-school students starting as 
freshmen should finish and later enter col 
lege. Of this class, 20.8 per cent or 519, en 
rolled in college. 


TABLE | 
OccuPaTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF GRADUATES 
Totals 


Pe rcentages 


1958 1¢ 


Institutions of higher learn 
ing 

Business 

Industrial and service 

Military service 


Unemployed, moved, and | 
so on 

Ho Ssewives, not gair 
employed 


Totals 
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(3) The percentage of the graduates en- 
tering college was 36.9. This was down 1.3 
per cent from the class of the preceding 
year. The percentage of high-school gradu- 
ates over the nation attending college on a 
full-time basis is approximately 42, as re- 
ported by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in Progress of Public Education in the 
United States in 1958-1959. 

(4) Job opportunities in local industries 
and service occupations for the class of 1959 
increased slightly over those of the preced- 
ing class, from 14.8 to 15.0 per cent. While 
employment by industry was slightly better 
than the previous year, it was correspond- 
ingly lower in the service occupations. 

(5) The number of 1959 graduates enter- 
ing business occupations—selling and office 
work—increased from 13.6 to 16.4 per cent 
over the number in the class of 1958. 

(6) Fewer 


graduates—125—entered the 


armed services from this class than from 
any other class since 1955. This was 8.9 per 
cent in comparison to 11.4 per cent of the 
graduates in 1958. 

(7) The percentage of the 1959 graduates 
who were unemployed or who had moved 
from the city at the time of the survey was 


the highest of any class in ten years. 


Conclusions 


More of our capable students probably 
should be encouraged to attend college. 
Studies which we have made of these supe- 
rior students indicate two principal rea- 
sons why they have not considered going 
to college: (1) lack of encouragement and 
(2) lack of money. It is true that the costs 
of attending college are rising rapidly. Ac- 
cording to Ernest V. Hollis, director of col- 
lege administration at the United States 
Office of Education, “While the official liv- 
ing cost index was going up 7 per cent dur- 
ing the last five years, college tuition charges 
climbed g2 per cent at public institutions 
and gg per cent at private institutions.” 
This trend is indeed disturbing to parents 
who, in the budgeting of their yearly in- 
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comes, had looked ahead to the education 
of their children but had not planned on 
an inflationary economy to this extent. 
Can it be that our colleges may be forced to 
revise downward their future estimates of 
huge enrollment figures in view of the ris- 
ing costs of higher education? Notwithstand 
ing the cost of higher education, it is our 
responsibility as teachers and it should be 
the concern of the parents to urge these 
superior students to attend college. They 
represent the potential leaders of our com- 
munity and nation. “If they drop out of 
school at this time,” according to Secretary 
of Labor James Mitchell, “it could be truth- 
fully called our country’s greatest loss in a 
most critical time.” 

To offset the increasing cost of higher 
education, there is much in favor of the in 
terested and ambitious student: 

(a) There are guidance counselors in 
each of the Evansville high schools who will 
help plan the student's courses through 
high school. They will be glad to discuss 
college entrance requirements in general 
and may even suggest the type of college 
that may best serve the individual student. 

(b) Loans are available on liberal terms 
upon application to the college which the 
student wishes to attend. 

(c) A good liberal arts college of high 
standing is located within the Evansville 
city limits. 

(d) Our state colleges are offering liberal 
scholarships, and out-of-state colleges, cor- 
porations, and foundations are searching for 
special talent among our high-school stu- 
dents. These students are screened through 
the National Merit Scholarship Qualifica 
tion Tests and Scholarship Qualifying 
Tests, and those ranking high on the tests 
become eligible for attractive scholarships 
covering tuition, and in many Cases a large 
part of the total college cost. 

We should examine our curricular offer- 


ings and guidance emphases in the respec 
tive high schools in the light of the needs 
and abilities of the students served. In cer- 
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tain high schools probably additional em- 
phasis should be placed upon more practical 
courses to train students in those skills 
which they need when they apply for jobs. 
In our Evansville high schools we have 
made progress in setting up remedial read- 
ing and developmental reading 
classes. There remains another group for 
which classes should be provided, that is, 
the slow learners. These students must be 
in school, but cannot move with the normal 
class and often hinder its progress. 

This follow-up study of the class of 1959 
again shows the inability of Evansville busi- 
ness and industry to furnish job opportuni- 
ties for the young people who are gradu- 
ated from our high schools. Only 31.4 per 
cent of this class was locally employed. 
While this is more than g per cent better 
than the year before, it falls far short of the 
local employment 56.6 percentage of the 
class of 1953. At that time the “Unem- 
ployed and Moved” group was 5.7 in con- 
trast to the 17 per cent for that group in 
the class of 1959. This presents a discourag- 
ing picture to those graduates who must 
either leave the city or take their chances 
of remaining in a city with an uncertain 
job outlook. This is one of those disturbing 
factors which endangers the economic 
health and growth of Evansville. 


classes 
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Finally, when we review the history of 
this graduating class of 1959, the largest in 
the history of the Evansville public schools, 
we see 2,004 young freshmen entering our 
classes in 1955. During the October report- 
ing periods of 1956, 1957, and 1958, this 
number had shrunk to the respective per- 
centages of 93, 80.8, and 75.1, until finally 
in June, 1959, 70.2 per cent of the original 
number were graduated. This is a respect- 
able figure when compared to the national 
“holding power” of 55 per cent. However, 
we must be concerned with those who 
dropped along the way. Those boys who 
dropped out of school expecting to learn a 
trade may be in for a disappcintment. Most 
of the trades locally recommend and, in 
some states, require that the new appren- 
tices be high-school graduates. The reason 
for this requirement is that industry will 
not spend time and money on training ap- 
prentices who have neither the aptitude 
nor the academic background to become 
competent craftsmen. The road ahead for 
the technician is reasonably smooth, but 
for the unskilled it is indeed rugged as we 
move into the new industrial age when fac- 
tories will be geared to automation and the 
common laborer outmoded. This is the 
message we must get through to the po- 
tential dropout. 


Final Exam! 


By W. ArtTuur Boccs 
Oswego, Oregon 


Now what was in that book? 
I sit to think to write. 

It’s now too late to look; 

I wish it were last night. 





The School Dropout Problem 


By H. M. BERSTON 


At SAN Francisco Continuation HIGH 
ScHooL we work with youth who range in 
age from fourteen to eighteen and who 
have dropped out of the regular school pro- 
gram. I have spent a good deal of time dis- 
cussing with these boys and girls their rea- 
sons for dissatisfaction with school. They 
give many reasons for their dislike of the 
regular school program, and almost always 
they blame the school for everything that 
has gone wrong there. The most often 
heard complaint is that the school and the 
teachers did not teach the student anything 
and did not give him enough of their time. 
He often blames his own weaknesses on 
the school without realizing that there are 
many outside factors also to be considered. 

Although the statement is not applicable 
to all dropouts, a larger percentage than 
average have been found to have certain 
physical, psychological, and _ sociological 
characteristics in common. 

Complaints regarding health are fre- 
quent. The case histories of these students 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Now to continue with the comments 
from the previous article. The dropout 
problem ts once again becoming a seri- 
ous condition in large city school sys- 
tems. In suburban school districts, it 
may or may not be so serious a prob- 
lem. What we are saying is that drop- 
outs are a concern of many school sys- 
tems but an acute problem in particu- 
lar ones. There is no pattern of acute- 
ness in all systems. This article de- 
scribes how a segment of the dropout 
problem is handled in San Francisco 
public schools. 

The author is now on the faculty of 
the business department of City Col- 
lege of San Francisco. 





often show a long record of poor health. 
Many have dental trouble, and a surpris- 
ingly large number suffer with some degree 
of deafness. Correct vision does not seem to 
be any more of a problem than is normally 
encountered in this age group. Dropouts 
complain of other ills also, but I have no- 
ticed that the need for corrective dental 
work ranks highest. Regardless of what the 
particular ill may be, the important point 
is that dropouts as a group tend to be be- 
low normal in health. Feeling below par 
much of the time saps one’s strength, causes 
lack of concentration and interest, and of 
course keeps the youngster from doing the 
best he can. It leads to low marks, eventual 
failure in class, and, in time, dissatisfaction 
with school. 

With regard to psychological characteris- 
tics, we find another condition prevalent in 
this group which leads to dissatisfaction. 
The past record of a school dropout will 
usually show low grades and many failure 
marks. At our school we test all entering 
students, and the results are surprising. 
Only one dropout in every hundred tests 
out at the appropriate grade level for his 


age. The average dropout is usually four 
years below where he should be scholasti- 


cally. For example, a sixteen year old who 
normally should test out at the tenth- or 
eleventh-grade level will be able to pass only 
the sixth-grade level of accomplishment test. 
Thus, to poor health, we can now add a 
problem—that of low scholastic 
achievement. When a youngster cannot suc- 


second 


ceed and do the same work as others of his 
age, he quickly becomes resentful and dis- 
couraged. The student who, semester after 
semester, is falling behind in his studies is 
still growing physically at the same rate 
as the student who is mastering all his sub- 
jects. After a few years we have on our 
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hands a youth who may be sixteen or seven- 
teen and yet able to do only the work that 
twelve and thirteen year olds are doing it 
the sixth or seventh grade. 

Chis is one of the greatest difficulties fac- 
ing educators today. A sixteen year old 
would be quite out of place in the sixth- 
grade classroom, and yet this is just what 
would happen to many if we kept them at a 
certain grade level until they were able to 
pass tests based on a national average and 
go on to the next grade. Thus many young- 
sters who drop out of the regular school 
program are those who have been promoted 
each term and yet have not advanced 
scholastically at the same rate. Remember, 
only one in every hundred dropouts is at 
the correct achievement level for his age. 
Little wonder that such a student begins to 
hate school. 

We third 
which many dropouts have in common. It 


now come to a characteristic 


is sociological in nature. These boys and 
girls come from the poorer and older dis 
tricts of the city. They often come from 
large families and many times both parents 
work. Poverty alone is not always the direct 
cause of trouble. Many successful men have 
started life in a poor district, knowing 
what it meant not always to have enough 
to satisfy all of the needs of the family. 
Among dropouts, being poor and coming 
from an underprivileged neighborhood lead 
to dissatisfaction with life in general and 
this reflects upon the student’s attitude in 
s¢ hool. 

We have now looked at three characteris- 
tics which are common among dropouts: 
poor health, low scholastic achievement, and 
poor economic conditions. Any one of these 
three would be enough to put a boy or girl 
on the road to becoming a school dropout, 
but when you may have all three together, 
it is not difficult to see why a youngster loses 
interest, becomes dissatisfied, and eventually 
drops out. 

Not all dropouts, of course, are ill or 
come from families. Many 


poor come 
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from other than poor districts and are phys- 
ically in excellent health, but even these 
boys and girls have become dissatisfied with 
school and usually bring with them a record 
of low grades and poor scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

The dropout is a socially maladjusted 
child and is profoundly discouraged. This 
child is actively rebelling against society and 
is trying to make a place for himself some- 
where. It is not uncommon for this child 
to have been unsuccessful in school for up 


to five or six years before dropping out of 
the regular school program. The schools 
and parents are both responsible to some 
degree that a youngster reaches this point. 


There are also conditions over which the 
parents and the school have very little or 
no control. Illness, economic hardship, difh- 
cult family situations, and the like, are 
things that the school can do very little to 
change but must instead live with—the same 
as the youngster must do. The teacher of 
such students must be able to understand 
the problems of these boys and girls and at 
the same time realize his own limitations 
in dealing with these problems. 

I have found certain methods of ap 
proach useful in dealing with students who 
have dropped out of the regular school 
program. When the youngster comes to us, 
he is usuaily quite difficult to deal with. 
Little wonder that he acts this way, for he 
has been dissatishied for a long time and 
has finally dropped out of the regular school 
program, or has been dropped out of it. It 
takes a lot of patient waiting and working 
with the youngster before you can begin 
truthfully to discuss the problems which 
are bothering them. Let us look at some of 
the complaints of these youngsters. 

About three out of four admit that they 
have trouble with reading and spelling and 
this is borne out by their test results. Nat 
urally a boy or girl who cannot read or 
write well and has difficulty in spelling is 
bound to have trouble in school. At out 
school we have many sections of special 
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classes in English. In these classes the 
teacher determines how much the student 
knows, and from there. 
Often a sixteen year old may be working 


starts working 
from a sixth- or seventh-grade level text, 
but the important thing is that we try to 
determine the of achieve- 
ment and go on from there. For the first 


student’s level 


time in many years, the youngster is doing 
schoolwork that he or she is able to master 
and the result is that he gains a feeling of ac- 
complishment, something which has been 
missing for a long time. 

Mathematics is another trouble spot. 
Here we do the same thing as with English. 
No matter what the age of the student, we 
go all the way back to the basic funda- 
mentals if the boy or girl needs it. At the 
other end, we also operate sections in al- 
gebra and geometry for those who are able 
to gain from it. 

Our classes are purposely kept at a size of 
fifteen to twenty so that the teacher has time 
to offer quite a bit of individual instruc- 
tion. The first step in helping most of these 
boys and girls is to give them work they can 
do at their own level of achievement. As the 
weeks pass, the hostility toward school be- 
comes less and less. The youngster is doing 
the work he can and we grade each student 
not on the basis of the rest of the class, or 
some pre-established national standard, but 
rather on his own ability and effort. 

How wonderful it is to see their faces 
light up when they receive a passing mark 
and praise from the teacher, something 
which may have been absent 


from their 


lives for quite some time. Because not all 
students are deficient in all subjects, we also 
have many classes operating at the same 
level as in the regular schools. The im- 
portant thing, though, is that we are 
equipped to pick up and go on from what- 
ever level of achievement the student has 
reached before cuming to us, regardless of 
age. 

The youngster who came to us dissatisfied 


and fed up with school has suddenly begun 
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to accomplish something. No longer is he 
at the bottom of the class, the constant fail- 
ure. With this feeling of accomplishment in 
the classroom comes something more, the 
beginnings of a co-operative attitude. The 
student comes of his shell the 
teacher can now become a friend and help 


out and 
him with his problems. Often there are no 
adults at home who will take the time to 
help him, and many times, the youngster 
does not understand the problem. Next to 
their parents, the adults with whom the 
youngster comes most into contact are his 
teachers at school. Thus a heavy responsibil- 
ity is often placed upon the teacher, for in 
addition to teaching subject matter he is 
often called upon as a friend, adviser, and 
counselor. 

There are many problems other than 
scholastic which these young people have 
in common. Although varied and complex, 
a few occur frequently enough to warrant 
a brief look at them. 

Social relationships seem to be a stum- 
bling block to these youngsters. They usu- 
ally have had poor relationships with other 
students and with teachers as well. Many of 
these boys and girls are shy and withdrawn, 
while others who act overly aggressive have 
really few friends their own age. Many of 
these students will sit in a class all semester 
and not ask the teacher a single question. 
Ihe experienced teacher will be able to spot 
this type of student in class and work ac- 
cordingly. Many youngsters fail a course be- 
cause they are too shy to ask the teacher for 
help. Because of crowded conditions, by the 
time the teacher finds out that the student 
who seemed to have no problems has just 
been too shy to ask for help, the semester is 
almost over, and little can be done. 

Getting a shy or withdrawn youngster 
to the point where he will begin to make 
friends with other students and take part in 


classroom activities is a tedious process, but 


the effort. At 
their former schools, dropouts seldom took 


the results are well worth 


part in any school-connected extracurricu- 
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lar activities such as school dances, athletic 
events, and so on. They seldom belonged 
to any special interest groups usually found 
in the regular junior and senior high school, 
such as the stamp or photography club. 

Another problem seems to be one that 
many adults also encounter, that is, keeping 
up with the Joneses. If you have a child in 
high school, then you are well aware of the 
expense involved. There are dances, class 
pins, class rings, school sweaters, yearbooks, 
plays, athletic contests, and many other 
things which cost the student money. A boy 
or girl who can’t always afford these things, 
and many can’t, feels left out. 


Recommendations 


(1) We must make the subject matter in 
the schools more interesting and meaning- 
ful to the students. If they begin to lose in- 
terest in school, then the school has begun 
to lose another student. The worst thing 
that can happen is for the student to be put 
into a course of study which is either too 
easy for him, or, as happens most of the 
time, a course which is too hard. Too many 
students fail courses that they should never 
have taken in the first place. They had 
neither the scholastic background nor the 
interest required. The parent who insists 
that his child is going to be a doctor, 
lawyer or engineer when the child just does 
not have the ability. or interest, is doing 
more harm than he realizes. I've seen young- 
sters actually become nervous, tense, and 
emotionally disturbed at report-card time 
because they feared their parents’ reaction. 

(2) The youngster should know and un- 
derstand what is expected of him and why. 
Many of the students I've encountered do 
not know the meaning of the word dis- 
cipline. They are not able to discipline 
themselves, let alone accept it from some 
other authority. The answer seems to be 
that instead of the teen-ager’s bossing the 
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parents and running the home, it should be 
just the other way around—the parents 
should be determining policy and the stand- 
ards to be maintained by the youngster. 
Without discipline, the child can have 
no respect for the home or the school, and 
without respect very little can be done. 

The teacher also should have a definite 
set of standards for conduct and accom- 
plishment in the classroom, and the student 
should understand exactly what will be ex- 
pected of him. The wise teacher sets stand- 
ards which are most applicable to and will 
most benefit the students involved, and 
then he sees to it that each student clearly 
undersands his duties and responsibilties in 
the class. 

(3) The area of extracurricular school ac- 
tivities is one in which a lot of work re- 
mains to be done. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are still more important than ex- 
tracurricular school and social activities. 
The youngster is in school to receive a sound 
education. There is a time for work and a 
time for play and both have their place in 
the school curriculum as long as we remem- 
ber that the work part comes first and is the 
more important. 

(4) The parents must co-operate and work 
with the school if the best job is to be done. 
No parent should ever be “too busy” to 
come in and talk over, with the teacher or 
counselor, the problems facing his child. If a 
child comes home day after day with no 
homework, or very little at best, the parent 
should make it his business to find out why 


and then see to it that the child has a place 
to study and does so. 
Remember that a teen-ager is not old 


enough to do all his thinking for himself 
Parental guidance along with that received 
at school is needed more than ever at this 
time in the life of the youngster. 

Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. 





Gentle Americans Abroad 


By DONNA HODGMAN 


I 


My SON AND HIS FAMILY were in Germany, 
so I decided to spend two months in Europe 
during the summer and thought that in ad- 
dition to my stay with them in Bavaria, it 
might be pleasant to meet and talk with 
educators in the countries I visited. Being a 
remedial reading teacher I was particularly 
interested in seeing people whose work re- 
lated to that field. 

If one is going to Europe in the busy sea- 
son, plans must be made early. By October, 
I began writing letters and by December, I 
had written somewhere between seventy-five 
and a hundred of them concerning this in- 
formal educational project. Friends, organi- 
zations, and government bureaus all helped, 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

By this time many of our readers 
know that CH has a deep interest in 
comparative education. We share the 
conviction of many that we Americans 
lack adequate knowledge about schools 
in other countries. Most of the articles 
we have published on the topic have 
been overviews of schools in Denmark, 
Holland, Pakistan, France, England, 
and so on. This piece is different be- 
cause the writer Spent a summer over- 
seas with the especial purpose of visit- 
ing certain schools, and interviewing 
schoolteachers and principals, in Brit- 
ain and Germany. The objective was to 
ascertain what was being done about 
remedial reading in the schools and 
universities visited. Woven into the 
findings are some observations about 
Americans abroad and about Ameri- 
cans’ modesty with relation to our edu- 
cational achievements. Good reading, 
all of it! The author is a teacher of re- 
medial reading in the intermediate 
school of the Grosse Pointe (Michigan) 
University School. 





and it was not long before those who had 
done similar studies were warning me that I 
was making a plan which would take at 
least a year to carry out, and no one even 
ventured to suggest how much money would 
be required. 

By writing for interviews to only a few of 
the best of the prospects, I was able to make 
plans which included seeing thirty-five peo- 
ple willing to talk at some length with me 
about education. 

These plans resulted in my spending a 
great deal of my travel time in pursuing 
that subject. Of the six weeks I spent in 
London, southern Germany, and a little of 
Switzerland, two were spent almost entirely 
with Europeans and one of the weeks with 
my family was quite solidly taken up with 


school visiting. As a result, when people say, 


“I suppose you saw nothing but great hordes 
of Americans,” I reply that this was the op- 
posite of the case; that, when traveling for a 
week in western Bavaria and Switzerland, 
concentrating on Freiburg and Bern, where 
I had interviews arranged, the only English 
I heard was spoken by Europeans and that, 
when I needed my hair cut or my glasses 
mended, I had to show phrases in a book. 

I think I should say at once that the few 
Americans I saw were not crude, disrespect- 
ful, and demanding as I had been led to ex- 
pect. Rather, they were quiet, self-effacing, 
and good natured even when they had every 
right not to be. From talking to Europeans 
(and of course, there were many more than 
the thirty-five with whom I had the prear- 
ranged interviews), I gathered that they, 
too, had fixed ideas about Americans which 
were not flattering. I decided that if ever a 
group of people needed to be explained it 
was my fellow countrymen. Consequently I 
hope as many Americans as possible, “gen- 
tle” ones, will go to Europe and that they 
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will be prepared to explain. By this I mean 
nothing elaborate. But, if you are willing to 
go to a little trouble, you may be in a posi- 
tion to speak as an equal to a number of 
people living in other countries who are 
interested in and curious about the United 
States. 

They would like to know, for example, 
why you think Americans tend to travel to 
sO many countries when they visit Europe 
briefly. It might be interesting to you as it 
was to me to try deciding what some of the 
reasons are. Naturally, you would explain 
that these opinions are “not official.” But I 
am convinced that many of the things we do 
with the best of motives are not understood 
for what they are. When we tend to overtip, 
is it always because we are trying to show 
off? Could not the reason be confusion and 
embarrassment about the value of foreign 
currency? Could it not be desire to refrain 
from being “cheap” about money when a 
good exchange makes us happy with all that 
our dollars will buy? 


As far as the educational project itself 
went, I felt I learned a good deal, though 
not so much about new techniques. Appar- 
ently, we have been doing remedial reading 
longer than others have. The British seemed 
to be the only ones I visited who felt a need 
for it. 

sefore going to their country I wrote to 
an old friend in London, Charles Williams. 
All I asked was that, if it were not too much 
trouble, he introduce me to a few teachers 
of his younger friends’ children. I spoke of 
remedial reading but said that no great is 
sue need be made over the word “remedial.” 
His reply to this modest request was a series 
of letters written throughout the year until 
I arrived in his city in July. These letters 
made it clear that he had become interesed 
enough in my project to qualify as a reading 
expert, at least at the theoretical level. In 
the spring, after recommending and even 
sending a number of books on reading in 
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Britain, he worked out an itinerary for me 
which included, for a week in London, five 
working days to be devoted to visiting 
schools and interviewing leaders in the field 
of reading there. Also I was warmly urged 
to stay with the Williams family during my 
visit, so that, besides my five days talking 
with educators and viewing several London 
classrooms, I spent much of the rest of the 
time with the considerable number of peo- 
ple I met through the Williamses. There 
was even time to look around and to go to 
theater and opera performances. 

British educators were certainly prepared 


to be thorough 


in showing what remedial 
reading is like in London. The teacher of 
the first class I visited, at Carlton Elemen 
tary School, N.W.5, Mrs. R. E. Warren, had 
written a paper on remedial reading classes 
in London for me to read. It explained that 
such classes had been in operation less than 
three years and that her class had started 
only the previous September. I wish it were 
possible to quote this paper. It describes 
how the fifteen children of a class are chosen 
by the educational psychologist and receive 
medical examinations immediately after en 
tering the remedial class. Each group of fil 
teen goes to the special class for a half day, 
studying both reading and arithmetic, and 
returns to the regular classroom for the 
other half day. They are of average to above 
average 1.Q. Mrs. Warren finds that chil 
dren usually remain from one to one-and 
one-half terms, those who remain being in 
between 


the lower intelligence range of 


eighty and ninety. Pupils must stay until 
they are within six months of their reading 
level according to age, corresponding, pet 
haps, to our “grade-level” score. (Britain 
has no grades.) 

I found that both phonics and look-and- 
say methods were used in reading work, that 
a permissive but orderly atmosphere pre- 
vailed, that the teacher was understanding. 
I should never have guessed that remedial 
classes were anything new. Just as the de 


scription on the paper indicated a clear con 
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ception of what needed to be done, so this 
classroom, in its friendly order, bespoke the 
sure touch. I have not yet recovered from 
the discovery that so much is being accom- 
plished so quickly. 

the same kind, 
taught by Mr. J. P. P. Thompson. This was 


I saw another class of 


at the Laycock Primary School, Laycock 
Street, N.1. Though these two classes op- 
erated on the same general plan, it was clear 
that the individuality of the teachers was 
preserved in London as much as it is in our 
own country. 

I also visited a “tutorial class,” which rep- 
resented another facet of the attempt to deal 
with real reasons for reading difficulty. Such 
classes are for disturbed children, some of 
whom have been in mental hospitals and all 
of whom have suffered unusually traumatic 
experiences. The class, taught by Miss Edris 
Lewis, was held in a building at 123 Peck- 
ham, London, S.E.15. Miss Lewis said she 
taught what she could when she could. Her 
strength lay in her manner with the three or 
four pupils present that day. One girl made 
tea for us and was warmly praised for it. 
One was painting a portrait—a portrait, that 
is, except that there wasn’t much of a face 
on the person represented. This little girl 
was wearing high heels (just for the class), 
though she couldn't have been more than 
eleven years old. She also used a real easel. I 
presume that the easel and the heels made 
her feel important. Miss Lewis told me that 
the children she taught were getting psy- 
chiatric treatment and that she was guided 
by the findings of the doctors. She admitted 
to having trouble now and then, though she 
said she knew when this happened she had 
brought it on herself. I can hardly believe 
this, but the remark will show how lacking 
in defensiveness this teacher was. Just as one 
girl painted and another “was able” to make 


good tea, others worked or played with ma- 


terials which meant something in particular 


to them. I gathered that these tutorial 


classes had been started even later than the 
remedial ones, yet I saw expert work being 
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done in accordance with a carefully rea- 
soned plan. There was always an effort to go 
to the source rather than to treat symptoms. 

Besides the three teachers I have already 
mentioned, I met a Mrs. Morris, colleague 
of Dr. W. D. Wall, at the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research, 7g Wimpole 
Street, who was working on one of thei 
publications, “Reading in the Primary 
School.” Also I spent a day at the University 
of Nottingham talking with Mr. Hunter 
Diak and Mr. J. C. Daniels, who have re- 
cently written “The Royal Road Readers,” 
which represent a new approach to the 
teaching of reading. The series, published 


42 William IV 
Street, London, W.C.2, seems to have be- 


by Chatto and Windus, 


come popular quite soon, in America as well 
as Britain. It was analyzed and praised in Ir- 
Adler’s book, What We Want of Ow 


Schools, and I imagine this has been help- 


ving 


ful. Though I did not entirely agree with 
Mr. Daniels and Mr 
for reading disability 


Diak about the causes 
(they seemed almost 
to feel that the one cause was the way be- 
ginning reading is taught), I admired their 
books. 


word method,” had much to recommend it 


rheir system, called the “phon 

By the time I met Miss Margaret Proctor, 
senior educational psychologist to London 
County Council, I had already done mos: of 
my visiting and interviewing. We had a 
good talk together, comparing notes on re- 
medial reading in our two countries. She 
was busy that morning but she arranged 
that Mr. Brian Windross, who works with 
her, spend the day with me. I had already 
met Mr. Windross. It was he who had shown 
me the classrooms and I felt that I already 
knew him as he had taught me how to use 
the underground and we had had quite a 
chance to talk about the Angry Young Men, 
the New Yorker magazine, the prosperity 
of London, Henry James, and Julie Harris 
as we rode to schools. This day we were 
driven to the place we were visiting by a 
young lady with a car, one of Mr. Windross’ 


colleagues. I had noticed that our various 
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American remedial reading theories had 
been accounted for in London as well—all 
except mixed dominance. It turned out that 
this young lady was working on a mixed 
dominance study and that she was going to 
the United States where she hoped to con- 
tinue her study. She jotted down names and 
addresses briskly, wishing that we might 
meet once more to go into this favorite sub- 
ject more fully. However, that was impossi- 
ble as I was spending my last days in Lon- 
don. 


lll 


I first heard the German educational sys- 
tem described by a man who shared a com- 
partment with me between Paris and Ulm, 
Germany. Of course, I had heard and read 
enough in this country not to be surprised 
to learn that the examinations children take 
are much more rigorous than ours, that they 
spell the elimination of all but the best 
students at each level. I was, however, im- 
pressed with this man’s discussion of the 
university careers of the students who con- 
tinued their educations. Apparently they 
study with all possible freedom. What they 
need to do is pass examinations given at 
stated intervals. But I gathered that the 
examinations were such that no one who 
didn’t use his time profitably need dream of 
being successful. 

Next I met Frau Wentschuh of Giinz- 
burg, who was helping my son and daugh- 
ter-in-law review German. This teacher had 
taught both German and English, the latter, 
among other places, in American dependent 
schools. She explained that Germany had 
no remedial reading, that if any reading 
trouble appeared (she seemed to feel that it 
seldom did), the mother helped the child at 
home. She too described the way the less 
gifted pupils are eliminated from higher 


types of study through examinations, begin- 
ning at age eleven. She told about the sev- 
eral kinds of higher education, always mak- 
ing a great distinction between what she 
called “the practical man” and “the diplo- 
ma man,” or “the one who makes plans and 
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the one who carries out the plans of others.” 
She seemed convinced that the German sys- 
tem was best, especially for Germans. 

Most of the German educators with whom 
I talked were freer to criticize American 
education than I was to criticize theirs. Ap- 
parently they had heard little that was good 
about our system. I wondered how they 
thought we ever produced scientists, artists, 
professional people, or anyone else who 
knew anything! 

Mr. Stanley J. Hergenroeder, deputy di- 
rector for education, in charge of 107 of our 
dependent schools, had made careful ar- 
rangements for me to visit four of these in a 
convenient location for me. I had asked to 
meet teachers who could explain what was 
being done in reading, and also some Ger- 
man educators who could speak English. By 
April these arrangements were complete and 
subsequently I saw schools, met teachers, 
including German ones, visited classes, and 
discussed education in the schools of Leip- 
heim, Ulm, Augsburg, and Munich. Even 
though it was then toward the end of July, 
the summer school teachers were on hand, 
and in the two cities of Augsburg and Mu- 
nich teachers of German in those schools 
talked to me about German education. 
They had the advantage of knowing a good 
deal about the American as well as the Ger- 
man way of teaching. 

In Augsburg about a half-dozen German 
teachers were present, but one did most of 
the talking. When he described the elimi- 
nating examinations which, if failed, lim- 
ited the rest of one’s education so markedly, 
I asked, “No matter what the reason for the 
failure?” He repeated with satisfaction, “No 
matter what the reason.” He pointed to the 
advantages of their system, such as that the 
gifted are free from being held back by the 
slow. I admitted that possible merit. But I 
could not think of many conscientious 
American teachers who would feel that they 
should make decisions of such importance 
for any child. I think that if we were ever to 
adopt such a course it would represent a 
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backward step. I think we need to continue 
with what is good in our schools, educating 
each child up to his own limit and provid- 
ing something better for our best students. 
I might say that I think we fall down in not 
doing as much as we are able. Given most 
of the money in the world and considerable 
knowledge of techniques, we have a way of 
scattering our energies. One reason may be 
that we can never make up our minds what 
it is we should most like to de. At the same 
time we are unwilling to admit that any- 
thing in particular needs doing. We have 
more books, more theories, and more expe- 
rience in remedial reading than any other 
country in the world and I think we do 
quite well—but wastefully. After all, I could 
find classes with clear-cut objectives operat- 
ing in London, where there were no such 
classes three years ago! 

To return to Bavaria, the German 
teacher I met in Munich spoke beautiful 
English, which was nice for me. She was 
much interested in general ideas and we 
had a long talk together. Her feeling about 
German education as compared to Ameri- 
can was that each had certain faults and 
certain virtues but that “a good German 
teacher is democratic and a good American 
teacher is firm.” And, speaking of the demo- 
cratic, I gathered that many idealistic Ger- 
mans would like to feel that we are really 
democratic. They are disturbed when they 
see or read examples to the contrary. 

This teacher was one of several Germans 
I met who felt that, whether or not it is al- 
ways pleasant to have an occupying army 
around, it is necessary. I think she hoped 
the army would stay for quite a while. Shar- 
ing with me the idea that Americans do not 
always explain themselves well, she thought 
that we ought to teach in foreign countries 
so that people could understand us better. 
She politely indicated, too, that Americans 
could profit by learning more about others. 

I felt that the dependent schools were 
probably doing an excellent piece of work 
toward explaining America. There our edu- 
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cational system is known with all its faults 
and virtues. A large number of Germans 
teach the German language study, which is 
practically routine in the dependent 
schools, and the school office workers are 
usually German. 

My impression was that the Germans were 
happy in their work and found it easy 
enough to become accustomed to our in- 
formal ways. They did not seem to feel 
guilty while doing this work, either. 

My German friend in the Munich school 
seemed to believe that democracy was usu- 
ally shown in the school environment. She 
was not pleased with the overly simplified 
ideas of some of the Americans but was 
generous enough to acknowledge that the 
converse was true as well. We spoke to- 
gether for a long time, as equals who were 
interested in learning from each other. 


IV 


I wish to emphasize the phrase “as 
equals,” not because I ever had any other 
attitude but because I see so many Ameri- 
cans who act as though the only reply to 


criticism from abroad is to hang their heads 


in shame, since this criticism is always just; 
that every country but ours has culture. 
Actually I that America has 
grown up without knowing it. We aren't 
particularly brash and heavy handed any 
more. I think we are more inclined to be 
thoughtful and self-analytical. We often 
laugh because “everyone is so psychological 
nowadays” and we do go too far in that di- 


believe 


rection without going far enough. Never- 
theless, the tendency to examine underlying 
meanings should not indicate insensitivity 
or that American one hears 
about so much. By the way, which are the 
nonmaterialistic countries? 

Yes, we Americans are a self-critical lot 
and we should continue to be. But this 
should not prevent us from appreciating 
that our educational for all its 
faults, has a good many advantages. It was 
designed to educate everyone able to accept 


materialism 


system, 
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education, and nowadays we exert consid- 
erable effort toward analyzing and attempt- 
ing to prevent failure to be educated. If the 
desire to educate everyone as well as possi- 
ble breeds a tendency to educate everyone 
as if he were average, this fault need not 
continue forever. Nevertheless, we do have 

They 
When 
they were educated elsewhere but were not 


great men and women, don’t we? 


have usually been educated here. 


appreciated at home, it is to our credit, is it 
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not, that we were able to see value when the 
native country could not? 

When the time comes that we have no 
citizens capable of exceptional or original 
work, when any large number of the people 
are illiterate, we might hang our heads. But 
at present our tendency to do so seems false. 
Modesty is a virtue. False modesty never 
was. Is it really necessary to refrain from 
mentioning our successes and thereby con- 
tinue to create misunderstanding? 


The Supplanted Superintendent’s Soliloquy 


By M. 


DALE 


BAUGHMAN 


Urbana, Illinois 


I cannot say that I was one of the most popular 


men in my community, but I enjoyed a measure of 


respect from those whom I served. This is my story 


at the mid-century point of my life, after bearing 
administrator at Carmel 


Jackson 


years 


the burden of chief school 
Ridge 
Central (six 


Fruitdale (six 
Oak 


well 


three years), years 


Grove (four 


liked in all of 


fellow 


years), and 


Actually, I was rather those 


communities cially by my members of 


Rotary 


For one 


espe 
I bons and Kiw inis 


thing there were always one or two 


ard members who wouldn't seem to agree with 


ideas about education. Oh, yes, the majority 


] that is, until I fought 


Oak Grove It was 


usually went 


the battle of 


mg with me 


there that my 


followers on the board were finally outnumbered by 


younger men with fresh, new idea They seemed 


to think that Oak Grove needed a younger man, one 


with more imagination and a more experimental 


attituck 
With a few 


usually liked me 


exceptions 10S my teachers 


and tried to co-operate with my 


policies and projects; but there were always sure to 
be a few with influence on key community members 
and certain board members who stalled my progress 
and thwarted my plans. One time a custodian wrote 
It's hard to believe, as I think back, 
failed so 


I can talk well, I write clearly and force 


my swan song 


that I many times to make the proper 
decisions 
yes, I was no loafer. My work days were long 

and well planned 
In my first two jobs I was eager and optimistic 
almost 


My job was my life, Confidence and hope 


filled me. During study for my master's degree I 


had taken two courses in schoo] administration and 


they provided a basis for a start in school adminis 


tration. Somehow, as I progressed to better and 


bigger schools, my task became more complex and 
overwhelming 
I don't 


more 


seem to be very good in community 


sociology. Around every corner there seemed to be 


problems which I couldn't solve—problems involv 


ing power structure and pressure groups. My ad 


ministration courses didn't tell me how to handk 
how to study community 


talke 


They didn't tell me 


groups 
about leadership behavior, but I never was able to 


these 


organizations and Oh, yes, they 
tell when to use what principle 
I'm not good finance cither. Of 


course I bluffed a little here 


in economics or 
and there and picked 


up some knowledge about such things. It was at 
Oak 
build = 


somehow with help from the 


Grove that we had to build and build and 


struggled through the whole mess 


state university and 
the state department and my name is on the recog 
nition plate in the foyer of the new high-school 
building 

Well, what next? Who wants a superintendent of 


two score and ten years? repu 


I've always had the | 


tation of “running a smooth school,” but 
that 
Today, it seems that everybody's slogan is, “There's 
Mavbe 


superintendency, something like Fruitdale, my sec 


pre tty 


nowadays isnt a complimentary Statcment 


always a better way.’ I can land a smaller 
ond job. For that matter I'm tired, and teaching 
jobs are plentiful. I have thirty hours in math anc 
I taught it at Carmel Ridge while serving as super 
intendent withdraw 


Perhaps I would be wise to 


from the firing line to the relative safety and calm 


of the classroom 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

Even though the National Defense Education Act of 1958 makes provisions 
for supporting institutes in science, mathematics, modern foreign language, 
and guidance, and does not afford financial backing for institutes in English, 
the soctal sciences, business education, or the fine and practical arts, there 
is evidence of a trend toward a more balanced secondary-school curriculum. 
Teachers in English language arts and in the social sciences have begun to do 
a good job, we think, in impressing the profession and the public with the 
importance of the humanities in our schools today. They have pointed out 
that curricular imbalance favorable to the exact sciences will not strengthen 
understanding of our democratically organized society. 

Impetus to the importance of English in the high-school curriculum has been 
provided recently by publication of a nationwide study on “English Language 
Arts in the Comprehensive Secondary School,” published by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals in October, 1960. The 15-page 
statement makes recommendations on the features and purposes of a good 
ELA program. Among other things, it lists these goals for student attainment 
in English, according to individual capacity: 

(1) Ease, accuracy, and fluency in speaking. 

(2) Ability to listen attentively and critically. 

(3) Growth in ability to read. 

(4) Growth in interpreting and appreciating literature. 

(5) Knowledge of the structure of the English language. 

(6) Ability te write clearly, concisely, honestly, and legibly. 

(7) Knowledge of reference sources and skill in using them. 

It is somewhat misleading to quote only one series of ihe many recommenda 
tions in the report. However, you may obtain a free copy of the 15-page publica- 
tion by writing The Clearing House, 7000 River Road, Teaneck, New Jersey. 
isk for the ELA Report. 


In the six articles that follow, we encounter English language arts in relation 
to group guidance, remedial reading, creative expression, and grammar. AlI- 
though there is some science to English language arts, it is the art of English 
that is most difficult to teach, communicate, and evaluate. 


Group Guidance in the English Class 


By ELIZABETH BERRY 


Juntor CoLiece oF Kansas Crry, Missouri 


One Octoser | was starting a new class English narrative poetry; some had already 
in ninth-grade English. My students were begun diagraming sentences; others were 
made up of the overflow from crowded class- studying clauses and phrases. I knew that 
rooms. Some had volunteered for the new these students were not enthusiastic about 
class. Others had been shunted off to me by English. They were either passive or openly 
teachers eager to get rid of them. Where to __ rebellious in their attitudes toward it. Ap- 
start I hardly knew. Some had been reading _proaching the class from a guidance point 
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of view, I first wanted them to get purposes 
of their own for studying English; therefore 
I gave them an opportunity to express their 
negative attitudes. I did not scold. Instead I 
said something like this: “You don’t like 
English. You see no reason for studying nar- 
rative poetry, for diagraming sentences, or 
for studying the types of phrases and 
clauses. I think I can understand how you 
such I believe I 
would find it hard myself to do something I 


feel in circumstances. 
either did not understand or did not be- 
lieve in. Perhaps we ought to think a little 
more about this before we begin work. You 
are not likely to accomplish much if I must 
force you to do the work.” 

The students were puzzled at my re- 
sponse. Someone asked if they did not have 
to do it anyway. Another asked why Eng- 
lish was compulsory. Still another asked if 
it wasn’t my job to make them do the work. 
No one could give an intelligent answer. 
Finally a student asked me what I thought. 
You will notice that I waited until someone 
asked for my opinion before I gave it. 

Now I began talking to students about 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. I 
explained that these were the tools of 
thought, of personal and social develop- 
ment. Students were puzzled. “What did 
this have to do with English?” they wanted 
to know. Few of them saw any blood rela- 
tionship between diagraming and writing, 
narrative poetry and reading. They said 
they would not mind studying reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening—especially 
if it could be done in such a way that it 
would be useful to them. Now I asked how 
they felt that these skills were most useful in 
life. We composed a list on the chalk board. 
Finally the students came to see for them- 
selves that these were the tools of problem 
solving and that living a life is primarily a 
matter of solving problems. I suggested that 
they might like to study English from a 
problem-solving point of view. The stu- 
dents were quick to approve this approach. 

Now I asked what problem they would 
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like to study. This left them tongue tied. No 
one would admit he had problems. A few 
weak suggestions were made, but none that 
sparked the interest of the class. Finally, I 
told them that they could take a personality 
inventory to define their problems. The 
students were agreeable, so I administered 
the Mooney problem check list. 

These questionnaires were revealing. Stu- 
dents checked so many problems that I 
knew that we could not possibly study all of 
them. I therefore suggested that we under- 
take a unit on personal and social develop- 
ment and thus combine a number of similar 
problems. The students approved, and from 
then on the class moved along at a rapid 
rate. Co-operatively we agreed upon goals 
and procedures we would use in getting ma- 
terial, in analyzing the material, and, final- 
ly, in sharing it. Subgroups were formed of 
students with similar problems, problems 
having to do with etiquette, emotional 
growth, boy-girl relationships, and making 
and keeping friends. Students began their 
studies by reading nonfiction books secured 
from the school and public libraries. Such 
books as Strang’s Ways to Improve Your 
Personality, Lewellen’s You and Your 
Amazing Mind, Ruth Fedder’s A Girl 
Grows Up, and Maureen Daly's Profile of 
Youth, were favorites. Students engaged in 
many types of language activities. Interest 
was high, for the content was vital. One 
activity led into another, and throughout 
all of this, I acted as a catalyst, or guide. I 
moved the work forward, asking for sugges- 
tions or giving them when I sensed the stu- 
dent's need of my help. At appropriate 
times, I talked with them about effective 
methods of small group work, how to con- 
duct a panel discussion, and effective speak- 
ing. As to the latter, the tape recorder was 
an aid, and group criticism called attention 
to their mistakes and sharpened their use of 
words and terms. The classroom became a 
co-operative venture. Group leaders, observ- 
ers, and recorders kept the focus on the 
goals. Finally, the first part of their unit 
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came to a Close as students finished their 
readings, group discussions, and class re- 
ports. 

This was the turning point, so I used this 
time to tell them what I knew about people 
and their problems. I said that all people 
have problems and that these problems stem 
from the fact that all people have similar 
needs that they are trying to satisfy. I told 
them about the six basic needs that all peo- 
ple have—the young, the middle aged, and 
the old, alike. I explained the need for love, 
the need for self-respect, the need for secu- 
rity, the need for recognition, the need for 
creativity, and the need for new experi- 
ences. I gave them examples of how these 
needs operate in everyday life. I made it 
clear that while human needs are the same 
for all, heredity and environment make a 
difference and thus account for shades of 
differences in each person's immediate con- 
cerns. 

Class interest was high, so I went on to 
say that these same needs are those treated 
in good literature. I explained that the 
quality of realistic literature depended to a 
great extent upon the author's understand- 
ing of the basic neéds in human existence 
and his ability to portray these needs in 
true-to-life situations. I read to them from 
Hayakawa on this subject, and invited them 
to bring to class some of the pulp romances 
so that we could make comparison. Students 
were quick to see the differences. Where 
before they thought that adults did not wish 
them to read stories that made issues of girl- 
boy relationships, they now came to see that 
it was the way this topic was treated that 
was decisive. 

In the class, enthusiasm for good litera- 
ture was now at a high point, so I selected 
six stories that were excellent examples of 
man’s struggles to satisfy his basic needs. I 
chose “The Bedquilt” by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, “The New Road” by Pearl Buck, 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and “Mr. Brownlee’s Roses” by Elsie 
Singmaster. Added to these were “My 
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Father Doesn't Like Me” from Practical 
English, and Steinbeck’s novelette, The 
Pearl. All of the stories were read aloud in 
the classroom. Volunteers offered to read 
and the rest of us listened. After each 
story we had total group discussions, and 
I let them do most of the talking, for I 
wanted them to develop insight. I knew that 
insight comes from within, not from with- 
out. I often started a discussion by such a 
remark as, “What do you make of a story 
like that?” Students picked up from there. 
In interaction, they brought out different 
ideas, sifted them, and revised their think- 
ing. And throughout I acted as catalyst. To 
keep the discussion going in a positive vein, 
I tried to restate significant ideas that they 
themselves had brought out. Perhaps I said, 
“You feel that this boy had to get away from 
his domineering father to prove himself.” 
Or again I might have said, “John has had 
an experience in his life similar to that of 
the character in the story. I wonder if that 
is true of any of the rest of you.” Class dis- 
cussion usually began with a character's 
problems, continued as the students started 
making application to their own lives, and 
ended in their recognition of principles that 
might hold true for the population as a 
whole. The dramatization of a problem play 
brought their explorations to an end, and 
the unit concluded with an evaluation of 
the worth of the work undertaken. 

The success of this unit is more than 
obvious. Students worked hard and they 
worked with a purpose. Let me summarize 


the guidance techniques that I employed: 
(1) I accepted the students and I had 
faith in them. 


(2) I allowed them to express their gen- 
uine feelings, and I accepted these feelings 
as something to be dealt with—not to be 
condemned or withheld. 

(3) I helped them get purposes of thei: 
own for studying English. 

(4) I started with something they were in- 
terested in—with a unit of study that they 
recognized as important. 
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(5) I let them plan co-operatively the 
steps to be taken, the work to be done. 

(6) I carefully followed the progress and 
offered my help only as I intuitively recog- 
nized that it was needed and wanted. 

(7) I encouraged the use of a unit plan of 
work which made natural provision for in- 
dividual differences. 

(8) In class I let the students do the talk 
ing. I sometimes used a nondirective guid- 
ance technique, which means that I stayed 
in the background but kept the discussion 
moving by 
that 


thoughts 
Also I 
kept the focus on the goal by helping them 


restating significant 
needed further consideration. 


summarize their progress from time to time. 
(9) I helped them to evaluate their prog- 


ress in terms of changed behavior. 

(10) Finally, I helped them gain self- 
insight by emphasizing both thought and 
process in the language activities. 

Some of you may be wondering if the 
English class should dwell on the personal 
problems of students. You may be wonder- 
ing where it leads. My answer is this: Guid- 
ance begins with the students where they 
are, but it does not leave them there. You 
recall “The 


Holmes wrote about, how it kept on grow 


Chambered Nautilus” that 
ing and expanding and building and read 
justing itself. Holmes suggested that that’s 
the way people are, and those of us who 
practice guidance in English education have 
found it so. 


Developmental and Remedial Reading 


By ESTHER MORAN and MARY HALLY 


Coo.ipce JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEARLY 


he reads 


EVERYONE—no matter how well 


could become a better reader by 
diligent practice at reading with maximum 
eficiency. Therefore, developmental reading 
is a continuous process of growth in the 
ability to recognize, use, and understand 
words. This process of comprehension, eval- 
uation, imagination, and reasoning is vi- 
tally important if the student is going to 
develop his ability in reading. 

rhe great need for skill development in 
reading during the junior-high-school years 
is quite apparent. 


Reading is not a single skill, but a large 


number of interrelated skills which develop 


the 
learner progresses from less mature to more 


gradually over a period of years as 


mature levels. Reading skills on a secondary 
level must be of interest as well as compre 
hensive to the student 

Skill development in vocabulary is of spe 
cial significance to the student because he 
is continually confronted with new words, 


usually consisting of several syllables and 
the 
context 


affixes. He needs to continue use of 


word-attack techniques, clues, 
phonics, structural analysis, and the dic- 
tionary. Over and over these techniques 
are reviewed in our reading program at 
Coolidge Junior High School. A rich and 
practical vocabulary enables the student to 
continue to add more difficult words to his 
reading vocabulary by learning how prefixes 
change the meaning of root words, how sul 
fixes change the way words are used, and 
the and Greek 
stems provide clues to the meaning of many 


how some of basic Latin 
English words. Special emphasis is placed 
on word development in the seventh grade 
and again in the eighth grade. 

Another skill area so important at this 
level is that which is concerned with mean 
ing or comprehension. We must distinguish 
between “literal comprehension”—that is 
when the student obtains the direct message 


from the printed page—and the interpre- 
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tation which is arrived at by inferences or 
Critical 
reading is another form of comprehension. 


drawing one’s own conclusions. 
In this area we not only interpret but we 
pass judgment upon the written material 
and its writer. 

Closely 


critical 


skill of 


thinking is the need for study 


correlated to the study 


are times 
when we carry in our minds a question and 


guides and skimming. There 
we let our eyes skim the page rapidly till we 
locate the specific answer we are looking 
for. 

Organization skills require the student to 
perceive the relationship between ideas, 
whether the forms be graphs, charts, se- 
quence of ideas, main ideas, outlines, or 
summaries 

One of the secrets of being a good reade1 
is to know when to read rapidly, when to 
study and recognize valuable details, when 
to skim, and in general how to fit the read- 
ing to the material. 

We have two periods a week for develop- 
mental reading in both the seventh and 
eighth grades. Our seventh grade consists of 
eight ability groups and the same form of 
grouping is applied in the eighth grade. 
Every pupil, regardless of his present abil- 
ity, can profit by special reading instruction 
to recognize the various skills and use them 
in such a way that through his knowledge 
he will be able to apply the right skill to 
the type of reading he is doing. When the 
student has mastered these skills to a high 
degree of efficiency and can apply them to 
various situations, he can continue to excel 
by furthering his knowledge in reading in 
his particular interest through research. 

While basic skills need to be introduced 
and maintained systematically, the key to 
their effectiveness is which is em- 
phatically stressed at Coolidge Junior High 
School. 


In our reading program we are fortunate 


usage, 


in having some of the latest reading equip- 
ment to supplement our reading textbooks. 


One of the educational instruments we use 
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is the controlled reader. In this phase of 
reading instruction the mechanical control 
aids the student to maintain a high level of 
concentration and attention. 

Another valuable instrument in our read 
ing program is the tachistoscope machine. 
One of 


tachistoscopic 


the best ways to train “seeing”’ is 


The 


scopic principle involves the presentation 
I | ] ] 


techniques. tachisto- 
of a series of time exposures generally rang 
ing from one and a half seconds to one hun 
dredth of a second. These short exposures 
cause the pupil to “reach out” visually in 
an aggressive manner, to react to and ap- 
prehend with more attention what was seen, 
to form a more vivid mental impression of 
the visual stimuli, and to organize the ma 
terial in such a way as to prolong retention 
of it. In this phase of reading instruction 
many skills are developed, such as increased 
visual discrimination and awareness of de- 
tail, rapid seeing, visual memory, increased 
eye-hand co-ordination, and greater atten- 
tion with much enthusiasm. Seeing is one 
of the skills of 
should taken for 
instruction 


fundamental learning. It 


not be granted. With 


tac histoscopic the eyes are 
trained in perceptual development, which 
in turn improves visual memory. 

An individual may continue to improve 
his own reading comprehension and speed 
by using the Science Research Associates 
reading accelerator. This is a fine machine 
and the students thoroughly enjoy using it 
In the eighth grade we have the S.R.A. 
reading laboratory. It contains 150 reading 
selections at every difficult level from grades 
three through twelve. All the important 
aspects of reading comprehension, vocabu 
lary, and word study are emphasized in ac- 
companying exercises. Selections at each 
dificult level are color coded, motivating 
the student to progress to the next difficult 
level. 

Remedial instruction, as the phrase im- 
plies, is designed to improve abilities in 
which diagnosis has revealed deficiencies 
The teaching of the classes is intended to 
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correct weaknesses or to remove inappropri- 
ate habits. 

The remedial reading program at our 
school is organized shortly after the orienta- 
tion period when the guidance counselor 
Starts his testing program. The entering 
seventh-grade class is given the Gates Read- 
ing Survey Test, the California Maturity 
Form I-A, and the Stanford Binet Test. 
The results of these tests are determining 
factors in placing students in a class for 
remedial work. 

In conferring with the parents of the stu- 
dents selected for the remedial class, we sug- 
gest a more complete physical examination 
of the eyes and ears to check whether there 
are difficulties that interfere with attention. 

Remedial instruction should be properly 
scheduled. In our program students scoring 
on a third- or fourth-grade level are given 
three additional reading periods plus two 
periods of developmental reading. Students 
scoring on a fifth-grade level are given two 
additional reading periods, plus two periods 
of developmental reading. This same proce- 
dure is followed in planning remedial 
classes in the eighth grade. We also have 
two afternoons at the close of school when 
anyone desiring extra help in any particular 
phase of reading may receive it. 

Individuals interested in improving their 
rate in reading may come in and use the 
reading accelerator, during a free period or 
at the close of school. When a student does 
this on his own it certainly indicates that 
if the student has been approached in the 
correct manner and knows his weaknesses, 
he does not hesitate to seek help. There is 
no embarrassment because he sees students 
from other classes trying to improve them- 
selves. When there is a friendly atmosphere 
and a steady flow of students coming and 
going from the reading classroom, no one 
stops to notice whether the teacher is help- 
ing a student, or a student helping a friend, 
or he is doing it all on his own. 

It is important that remedial instruction 
does not result in depriving the student of 
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activities he especially enjoys. To do so is 
likely to arouse his resentment at once. At 
our school we plan a time when it is con- 
venient for student and teacher to talk over 
his reading problems. We try to present to 
the student his need for extra work, show- 
ing him how beneficial it will be to him now 
and also in later life, in helping him be- 
come a better reader. We plan the periods 
so he will be happy and will come into class 
with a zest for learning. 

No pupil should be considered as perma- 
nently assigned to a single group. When the 
student's reading level reaches that of the 
class to which he belongs, his remedial work 
is lessened and his individual interest in 
reading may continue in our special help 
sessions after school if he so desires. Once 
again the student finds himself in a situa- 
tion where understanding and self-adjust- 
ment outweigh false pride and misunder- 
standing. 

The ultimate goal is that remedial teach- 
ing should follow the same general princi- 
ples that are, or should be, observed in any 
other type of instruction—with certain oc- 
casional departures to meet particular types 
of need. These variations represent not con- 
tradictions of the main principles but spe- 
cial applications of them which require un- 
usual skill and understanding. The princi- 
ples we stress are these: 

(1) A first requirement of remedial work 
is that the student’s interest be captured. 

(2) Pupils suffering from difficulties in 
reading have nearly always spent much time 
struggling with materials too difficult for 
them to read. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that remedial work be conducted with 
material which is within the student's range 
of mastery. 

(3) The selections should be relatively 
short as well as easy, and should be varied 
in character. Thus, the student is enabled 
to read stories of different types—humorous 
material, informative material, directions to 
be followed—keeping in mind that compre- 
hension is the keynote of all reading. 
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The purposes of our program in remedial 
and developmental reading are to promote 
the personal and social growth of our stu- 
dents through the extension and enrich- 
ment of their reading experiences, as well 
as to promote the attitudes, understandings, 
and skills that are needed in order to 
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achieve the broader ends which are sought 
through reading. We recognize that reading 
is only one of the many aids to learning 
now available and that it is necessary to co- 
ordinate the use of reading and other forms 
of experience in achieving specific goals in 


life. 


Attitudes Toward Creative Writing 


By RICHARD FORSYTHE 


Ercue_errcer Sentor Hicn Scuoor, HANOver, PENNSYLVANIA 


WHAT YARDSTICK MIGHT WE USE to meas- 
ure the degree of success we have as teachers 
of English? How do we know if we have 
left our students with an understanding and 
appreciation of our literary culture? It is not 
so difficult to teach or measure the degree 
of success we have with the conjugation of 
a verb. But there is an area beyond this— 
an area that deals with combinations of 
words that convey impressions. What is the 
art involved in Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s lines: 

“This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 
“The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the 
reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Perhaps, then, a yardstick to measure 
how well we succeed in getting the student 
to recognize that which approaches art is a 
well-written, creative paper, a recounting of 
a student’s experience written so well by 
him that his teacher feels that student's 
emotion. 

Our efforts will not always be immedi- 
ately rewarded by a good creative composi- 
tion. Certainly not every student will do 
well at creative writing; and although his 
attempt at creating falls short of perfection, 
his perception and understanding of the art 
of others will be clarified to a greater ex- 
tent. 


How often have you watched a dancer 
move intricately and gracefully across a 
floor and thought how simple it seemed? 
But 


stopped there, it is because you haven't 


if your understanding of this art 
tried dancing yourself. It is the same with 
creative writing. A person cannot under- 
stand the style of a storyteller unless he has 
tried his hand at writing. How much sense 
does it make to a student to read or have 


his teacher tell him that style is the way an 


author uses words or thought patterns, and 
the frequency of those patterns throughout 
his works? This reasoning presents a basis, 
a foundation from which to work in the 
teaching of creative writing. 

A teacher asked me recently, “But how 
do you teach creative writing, how do you 
begin?” My answer was that the teacher 
must first do some writing himself so that 
he understands the problems involved in 
having the reader feel and experience that 
about which he is writing. The reader must 
like 


monks, swaying and praying in the wind. 


see the cat-o’-nine-tails brown-robed 

We cannot teach unless we know what 
we are teaching. I have too often heard 
teachers remark that creative writing is 
with 
could be farther from the truth; until the 


synonymous journalism. Nothing 
teacher learns this, he had better not at- 
tempt to teach creative writing. 


When the teacher is satisfied that he un- 
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derstands these points, he is ready to be- 
gin. He now realizes that a writer must have 
attitudes about what he is creating. This is 
one of the most difficult areas of recogni- 
tion, for attitudes cannot be taught. They 
are inherent in the student; the problem is 
to make him aware of them. I ask each stu- 
dent to look at his nearest classmate and 
have him formulate silently a sentence that 
sums up his attitude toward that person. 
The student is usually delighted to feel that 
I then 


choose a person, in or out of the classroom, 


he does have attitudes. have him 


keeping the identity of that person anony- 


mous, and write his sentence on paper. 
After this, I discuss the importance of show- 
ing the reader rather than telling him. For 
example, perhaps the student has written, 
“He is a pleasant person but talks too 
much.” That sentence might become some- 
thing like this: 
A smile lingered almost imperceptibly on his face, 
and there was something about his eyes, some- 
thing that made you almost forget that he hadn't 
given anyone else a chance to talk before he left 


the room. 


I now stress the importance of describing 


things as we see them. Proceeding from 
some simple thing, such as having the stu- 
dent describe a picture that is brought into 
the classroom, we extend our endeavors to 
an outside environment, perhaps the view 
from the window or the front campus of 
the school. 

The students are usually amazed to find 
that many things existed in their environ- 
ment of which they were not hitherto con- 
sciously aware, and that there were so many 
different ways to describe them. It will be 
immediately apparent that some of them 
dwelt on the bleak, some on the beautiful. 
They will begin to see their attitudes tak- 
ing over in their perceptions. 

The student is now ready to combine his 
attitudes with his powers of description in 
short character sketches of persons he 
knows. With continued assignments in this 
area, he will become aware not only of how 
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a person looks, but how his personality 
complements his appearance. 

We might call the next area to be dealt 
with situations. The student has not yet 
had the opportunity to put himself as a 
character into his compositions. I have each 
student choose some situation from his own 
experiences—a situation that has brought 
him sorrow, pain, happiness—and have him 
recreate the facts of the situation, showing 
how it affected him. I cannot stress enough 
the importance of having the student write 
from his own experience, for it will soon 
become obvious to him that he can write 
only about those things with which he is 
familiar if he is to write with feeling. The 
student becomes aware that the important 
thing is not the experience itself, but its 
effect on him. We do not all live novel lives; 
life brings to all of us desperation, frustra- 
tion, and happiness. It is the individual re- 
action that is important. 
this the 
student will realize that people react differ- 


After continued work in area, 
ently even in the same environment; he will 
have his first glimpse into human nature. 
Suggest to your students that they spend 
much time listening, looking, and, above 
all, seeing. Have them spend a few hours in 
a restaurant booth or a writing room, writ- 
ing what they see. 

Creative writing is not confined to the 
academic students only. It is the simple, 
everyday experiences that are important to 
us, and the industrial arts student experi- 
ences these situations just as keenly as does 
the academic. Since our experiences are 
simple and everyday, it would be incongru- 
ous to write about them in high-flown, 
erudite adjectives. The industrial arts stu- 
dent will often be more adept with the 
simpler expressions that reveal exactly the 
way he feels. He will not be inclined to use 
thesaurus adjectives; your job will conse- 
quently be made much easier. However, the 
teacher must at first expect overwriting; it 
will eventually be simplified as the student 
learns to delete and to use implication. 
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Foundations are now laid for a unit on 
creative writing and must be followed by 
criticisms, class reading of attempts, discus- 
sions, writing, and more writing. 

If the creative writing unit is executed 
properly, you will be amazed to see the 
growth of your students’ perceptive powers. 
You will see them take a step over the wall 
that separates the mediocre from those who 
recognize the aesthetic values of life. You 
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ARTS 


will see them transfer their understanding 
to such lines as those of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning which describe the cost, the toll 
which the artistic takes: 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain 
reed which 


For the grows nevermore again 


As a reed with the reeds in the river 


Communication in the Classroom 


By JOHN ECKMAN 


Oak Lawn Com™Muntry Hicu ScHoo., Oak Lawn, ILLINoIs 


AT ONE TIME OR ANOTHER every teacher 


has deplored the lack of quality in his stu- 
dents’ writing and speaking. No matter the 
subject, be it a history report or a chemistry 
paper, the result is the same: ineffective 
communication. The teacher is often per- 
plexed; perhaps his mutterings about the 
English department even become audible. 
What can he do? Must he “teach English” 
in addition to his subject matter? Or is 
there a practical and convenient way to in- 
sure competent use of the language by his 
students? 

There are few shortcuts in the promotion 
of better student communication, but genu- 
ine progress can be realized through the en- 
forcement of a small number of principles. 
If these principles can be handled effectively 
by any teacher, if they do not consume or 
waste time, if they will improve student 
competence, they should appeal to everyone. 
Though no panaceas are forthcoming, the 


remarks in the following paragraphs do 


support the idea that every teacher can pro- 


mote sound expression of the language in a 
simple and practical manner. 

The first thing to contemplate is that 
formal expression is a difficult art to learn. 
Boys and girls in high school are really nov- 
ices in the forms of communication. Lan- 


guage, a tool that has been principally of 
conversational value, must now be molded 
into an instrument that will bear the weight 
of explaining strange and new concepts. 
Too much can be expected. There will al- 
ways be the lad, for instance, who will go 
through school (and through life, for that 
matter) unable to spell grammar, mathe- 
matics, and government. 

After adjusting, then, to student growth 
rates and limitation levels, what can the 
teacher do? There are areas of language in- 
struction that most teachers attend to every 
day. The special vocabularies that accom- 
pany the various fields of study are contin- 
ually being presented. The teaching of spe- 
cialized words, both in meaning and spell- 
ing, is within the province of every teacher. 
But what about the larger area of vocabu- 
lary and spelling—and grammar, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure? Surely the 
teacher of biology or shorthand has a right 
to expect the labors within the English 
classes to travel with the students. He does— 
if he demands that they do. 

No, the point of impracticality has not 
been reached. A teacher need not diligently 
red pencil every violation of English usage 
in his students’ papers. He need not criti- 
cize every barbarism uttered in an oral re- 
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port. The details of language instruction 
can still be left to the English teachers. 
What other teachers can do is point out the 
detrimental effects of flagrant violations by 
refusing to accept presentations that con- 
tain them. The language maturity of a stu- 
dent, as indicated earlier, must naturally be 
considered. For example, sophistication in 
structuring sentences cannot normally be 
expected from ninth graders. 

It is unnecessary to prolong this examina- 
tion of language teaching, but one point 
should be emphasized. Most teachers possess 
the ordinary competence to criticize lan- 
guage usage in the manner described. Since 
the use of English is primarily a matter of 
social convention, teachers, who are above 
average in literacy and education, know the 
forms of good usage. They need not be 


masters of grammatical detail, simply 


bearers of refined judgment. 

To this point only the mechanical ele- 
ments of communication have been consid- 
ered. Although adequate employment of 


words and sentences is the minimum base 
from which effective expression proceeds, it 
is in the area of thought that most teachers 
are interested. If the product of education 
is man thinking, attention must be given to 
the way a student develops an idea in words. 
It is in this area that the richest rewards of 
communication instruction are found. 

The one thing that can completely viti- 
ate a student’s attempt at language expres- 
sion is what composition teachers call a lack 
of unity. Any presentation, oral or written, 
must convey a single, dominant impression. 
Communication that fails in this is forin- 
less; all that results is miscellaneous accu- 
mulation of facts and opinions. But there is 
a simple method to insure that a student's 
paper will contain a central principle: have 
him state the underlying idea in a single 
sentence before he begins writing. 

How does this procedure work in prac- 
tice? First, the thesis, as the idea of a com- 
position is commonly called, must be writ- 
ten in a complete sentence. Every piece of 
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good writing, from a student theme to a 
Shakespearean play, contains such a thesis. 
This paper, for instance, has one: “Every 
teacher can promote sound expression of 
the language in a simple and practical man- 
ner.” The fact that the thesis is a sentence 
cannot be overemphasized. More than a 
“subject” is given. In a complete sentence 
an idea is presented because the “predicate” 
makes an assertion about the “subject.” 

In should not be expected, however, that 
the inexperienced writer will always have 
an idea. Sometimes he may need help in 
formulating one. Suppose a teacher were to 
use “the atom” as a topic for reports. If 
further aid were not given to some students, 
the catastrophic results of the project can 
be easily imagined. A wiser procedure 
would be to supply beginners with ideas. 
“Public power is a principal peacetime ap- 
plication of atomic research.” “The de- 
velopment of the aiomic bomb led to the 
creation of new cities.” As the students be- 
come more capable in composing, part of 
the idea may be omitted to allow for some 
original thinking. “In the future, atomic 
research will lead to -———.” The mature 
student should possess the capability to de- 
velop his own ideas. Normal prudence re- 
quires the checking of an idea before com- 
posing is begun, however. 

A paper containing one main idea will 
not necessarily be superior. But the first es- 
sential point of composition has been ac- 
complished. Effective communication can 
now take place. If the thesis is adequately 
supported with details, examples, or illus- 
trations, a worthy presentation will result. 
Thus care must be taken to insure that a 
student writes about an appropriate idea. 
The theses presented in the preceding para- 
graph may not be within the experience of 
many students. Even with research some 
students may write incompetently about 
such ideas. 

Adequate support of a thesis is difficult 
for many to accomplish, though the teacher 
can do several things in a effort to bring it 
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about. If reports are given or papers are 
read, the teacher can easily note the pres- 
entations that provide real evidence or con- 
crete illustrations and those that do not. He 
can point out the weaknesses resulting from 
assumptions, unsupported generalizations, 
and vague opinions. The paper that con- 
tains a real example or an actual situation 
can be contrasted to one that remains 
merely hypothetical. There is, after all, an 
important difference between the following 
thoughts: “Literature has revealed to me 
some of the noblest thoughts of mankind” 
and “William Blake's poem “The Clod and 
the Pebble’ showed me that human love, 
though soft and pliable, is also hard and 
unyielding.” The second thought is an ob- 
vious illustration of the first; yet many stu- 
dents will not carry their thoughts to that 
point of convincing reality. It is such fail- 
ures that can be observed and pointed out 
in classroom situations. 

A major aid in providing for adequate 
support of an idea is good planning. Un- 
fortunately, not all students will automati- 
cally plan their presentations. The sug- 
gested remedy is preliminary outlining. 
True, some superior people can plan ef- 
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fectively in their minds, and short papers 
may be guided by the thesis alone. But the 
outline has been acclaimed by composition 
teachers because it can do two things: It 
can insure that the development of thought 
will be adequate and that the order of ideas 
will be logical. Like all good things, out- 
lines can be abused. They may be written 
in haste or without thought. They may be 
used too inflexibly. The teacher can, of 
course, check an outline before writing be- 
gins. The small amount of time used to 
supervise meaningful development may 
prove invaluable. 

Simplicity and practicality, then, are the 
keynotes for busy teachers who seek effec- 
tive student communication. Minimum ac- 
ceptability is gained by reasonable freedom 
from grammatical and mechanical error. 
Ordinary competence is assured through the 
presence of a unifying idea. Finally, the 
stamp of excellence is reserved for the sufh- 
cient development and adequate organiza- 
tion of that idea. While the English teach- 
ers instruct the students in the details of the 
communication process, all teachers can ex- 
pect--and even promote—improved expres- 
sion. 


Johnny Composes Ideas 


By ANNA L. BROWN 


TEACHER OF EIGHTH GRADE, CENTRAL Grape ScHOOL, BrapLey, ILLINOIS 


MANY A CHALLENGING but pessimistic ar- 
ticle has been appearing in recent scholastic 
journals on the inability of our public 
school student to write an acceptable com- 
position. Although these critical analyses 
seem accurate and logical, I personally do 
not think the situation is one that is impos- 
sible to correct. As an eighth-grade teacher 
in a self-contained classroom, I perhaps 
have more freedom to employ some of the 
following suggestions, but I have used these 
approaches in high-school classes and col- 


lege freshman classes and have found them 
to be successful there too. 

I think the key to stimulating mastery in 
the use of the English language is variety in 
approach. Since my hobby is art, I use it 
frequently to add variety and spice to a les- 
son. But one would not have to be an artist 
to borrow the ideas. One such idea is to as- 
sign a description of a person, place, or 
thing, on the basis of which I draw a picture 
from the student's description. When I have 
a group that has a particularly difficult 
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time with descriptive words and exact 
terms, I repeat this exercise several times a 
year. For instance, this year my first assign- 
ment was for each pupil to write a descrip- 
tion of his house, looking directly at the 
facade. (The eighth graders learned a new 
word here!) 

One boy started out: “I have a peaked 
roof.” So I drew on the board a stick figure 
of a boy with a peaked roof on his head. 
After a good laugh, we analyzed his error 
no introduction or topic sentence! By adding 
the needed sentence, “I am a house,” we 
could proceed rapidly through the rest of 
the composition. A few of the pupils’ homes 
could be drawn almost exactly right the first 
time. These students then helped me work 
with the others who had a great amount of 
revision to do. 

Our second such assignment was to de- 
scribe objects of their choice. Again as these 
were read orally, I went to the board and 
“drew” them. One girl described her watch. 
She started out: “My watch has a circular 
shape. Over it is a face and on it are two 
hands.” So I drew a circle with a face over 
it and two hands on it. In good humor she 
quickly admitted she had to be much more 
specific in her choice of prepositions. 

Another boy described his TV. After an 
accurate description of his console model, 
he ended with a weak: “The spexker ex- 
tends along the bottom of the set.” Then I 


drew this final detail on the set and he 


knew immediately his verb “extends” was 


wrong. Then we discussed the adequacy of 


this detail as a final sentence and helped 


him form a good, additional, concluding 
sentence. 

By this time the whole class, slow stu- 
dents and all, were eagerly shifting word 
and sentence locations, selecting adjectives 
and adverbs with more accurate shadings, 
and smiling all the while. After a short work 
period, we started again. One boy's begin- 
ning words, ““My monster has smooth, slimy, 
black skin,” left us floundering for a place 
to start drawing. So a lively discussion of 
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logical sequence in composition resulted. 
Again we checked our work. After about 
one hour of concentrated group study, we 
decided we would stop for the day; we were 
tired from such steady endeavor! 
One noticeable working habit junior 
high students carry over from the elemen- 
tary grades is the routine of starting a new 
page every time a mistake is made, so that 
literally hours are lost rewriting the correct 
part again, adding a little more until an 
other mistake is made, then starting all over 
again. To overcome this I teach a few basic 
proofreader’s marks and require students to 
use them until the original copy is ready to 
rewrite correctly, or is so marked up that 
another working copy has to be made to be 
marked up some more. The students often 
start adding their own sketches in the mar- 
gins of these work sheets to check the clarity 
of the progress of the thought of their work! 
Another idea I 
enough to bear repeating while students are 
mastering basic 


have found successful 
sentence constructions, is 
the drinking-straw-diagram idea. Now, per- 
sonally, I do not require mastery of dia- 
graming; I treat it as a puzzle or a game for 
only those who are interested and like it 
enough to try to master the basic forms. 
After basic knowledge of a number of sen 
familiar, I hand the 
students some jumbo drinking straws, scis 


tence structures is 
sors, and a tube of airplane glue with a 
twelve-by-eighteen sheet of bright construc 
tion paper. We list on the board the sen- 
tence types we have studied and assign one 
to each person who volunteers. Even the 
mentally slow student can join in, for we 
give them the easiest forms. The brilliant 
students are challenged with the more difh- 
cult and advanced diagrams. 

In just a few minutes most of these are 
finished and we place them as a border 
around the room. We review and drill and 
play games with them. Then at testing 
time, the diagrams are numbered and the 
students label each part of each diagram 
they have learned. Most of the class is hap- 
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pily enthusiastic about their knowledge of 
diagraming by now. And knowledge of dia- 
graming does make for better composing! 

Another thing I have found difficult for 
budding composers is the art of expanding, 
enlarging, or enriching a single idea or 
thought. Here again we employ art, but in 
an old, old way—simple illustration. But 
the key is the word “simple.” We choose 
one or two lines only to illustrate. The class 
has been amazed over and over again at how 
few words can describe or suggest a com- 
plete idea or picture. Imagery and sensory 
appeal become meaningful and a stimulat- 
ing source of reference. 

But, you say, there are always those who 
cannot or will not do all this. The answer 
to this problem is an idea for required and 
extra-credit work I borrowed from my fa- 
vorite high-school teacher—a teacher of eco- 
nomics. The answer—organized notebooks. 
We have four divisions: assignments, class 
notes, study notes, and miscellaneous. Each 
person is required to write down the as- 
signment each day. In class notes we put in 
our own words the main ideas studied to- 
gether in class. This helps break down the 
old habit of using the author’s exact words 
instead of using the learning process of re- 
peating an idea in one’s own words. 
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In study notes the students write their in- 
dividual study briefs for reference during 
recitation. The miscellaneous section is for 
correlated work (preferably found outside 
of school), such as articles from newspapers 
and magazines, pictures, reports, book re- 
views, and so on. This approach is difficult 
for junior-high students at first, but it is 
worth the struggle, for many have returned 
and expressed thanks for having had to take 
notes (elementary though they be at this 
level!) and having had to keep an organized 
compilation of their work. 

These notebooks are graded each grading 
without a 
good miscellaneous section and no student 


period. No student gets an A 


can fall below a D because none are allowed 
to do without the three required sections. 

These approaches plus the tried and true 
traditional techniques make the study of 
language arts fascinating and profitable. 
Many learn to love words. Many a D stu- 
dent has come up to B level and many an A 
student has learned that rote memory is not 
enough and has really had to think and 
work to hold that A. 

But best of all, each student is challenged 
to work at his highest ability level and dis- 
covers English is fun, necessary, and reward- 


ing! 


Grammar and Common Sense 


By SOCRATES A. LAGIOS 


ConcorbD-CARLISLE 


A FEW DAYS AFTER I INTRODUCED to a slow 
sophomore English class a common sense 
approach to grammar which enables the 
students to consider the logic of the idea 
within a sentence and the fashion by which 
certain words are related to one another, 
without initially using the customary “scar- 
tissue” concepts of subject and verb, one of 
the slowest members of that class remarked, 
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“I like grammar now. I am beginning to un 
derstand how words work.” 

Rather than ask, “What are the subject 
and verb in this sentence?” I wrote the fol- 
lowing five sentences on the blackboard and 
drew stick figures which depicted the situa- 
tion described within each sentence: 

The girl runs in the playground. 
Mrs. Brown sent Tom to the store. 
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An old man was given a coat. 

The door is broken. 

Mr. Kent feels sick. 
In order to pinpoint the subject, we find a 
word which answers to “who?” and label it 
as the subject. The next step is to inquire 
“what about who?” The word or group of 


words which responds to this is the verb. If 


a word which echoes 
“who?” we search for a word which replies 


we cannot detect 


to “what?” and fingerprint it as the subject. 
After the “what” is earmarked, the next cue 
’ and thus the 
verb is designated. This procedure holds 
true not only for the active and passive 
moods, but it also embraces the transitive, 
intransitive, and linking verbs. The fore- 
going examples support the consistency of 


is “who or what about what?’ 


the proposed method with the context of 
the sentences. 

When I sensed that the students were be- 
ginning to grasp the pattern, we ceased to 
draw the stick figures and I suggested we at- 
tempt to sketch an imaginary picture of 
what is actually transpiring in each and 
every sentence. I then unveiled the con- 
cepts imbued within transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs by having the pupils draw a cir- 
cle around the “who/what” pattern if it de- 
picted a complete thought, as in the fol- 
lowing: 

who what 
The girl runs in the playground. 

In the sentence: “Mrs. Brown sent Tom 
store,” the answered “Mrs. 
“who?” “what 


to the class 


Brown” to and “sent” to 
about Mrs. Brown?” I inquired why Tom 
is not a “who”; I was told quite directly 
that although Tom is a “who,” there is 
no word which satisfies “what about Tom?” 
And, furthermore, a stick-figure drawing of 
the sentence would show Mrs. Brown send- 
ing Tom to the store. We then continued 
that since “Mrs. Brown sent” is not a com- 
plete thought, we should not draw a circle 
around it. 

In such a context, we search out the di- 


rect object by asking “who sent what or 
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who sent whom?” Since “Tom” answers to 
“whom?” we label it as the direct object. 
who what whom 


Mrs. Brown sent Tom to the store. 


The merit of the stated approach is that 
by using a functional approach which the 
students understand or can grasp readily, 
we then can direct them, using an inductive 
process, to an appreciation of how words 
work in a sentence. It is important to ad- 
here consistently to the ensuing procedure 
so that the organizational unit will become 
instinctive with the students: 

(1) Ask “who?” in order to note the 
subject. 

(2) If there is a “who,” ask “what about 
who?” to describe the verb. 

(3) If the “who/what” pattern makes for 
a complete thought, draw a circle around it. 

(4) If the “who/what” procedure lends 
itself to an incomplete idea in a particular 
context, ask “what about whom?” or “what 
respectively to capture the di- 


about what?’ 
rect object. 

(5) If the sentence does not have an ap- 
propriate “who,” look for a “what” subject. 

(6) Ask “what about what?” to paint the 
verb. 

(7) If the “what about what” is an inde- 
pendent idea, circle it. 

(8) If the “what about what” is a frag- 
ment of a thought, ask “what about whom?” 
or “what about what?” to denote the direct 
object. 

By adding the pertinent cue words, a 
teacher can train the pupils to determine 
indirect objects, adjectives, and adverbs. 
Thus, the study of grammar can be ap- 
proached from concepts with which the stu- 
dents are familiar, to those which are 
nebulous to them. The results have been 
highly encouraging. I polled two classes 
after they were familiar with the approach, 
and about go per cent found it very helpful. 
The quality of their composition work has 
improved. It is most desirable to inter- 
sperse a number of one-paragraph writing 
assignments along with the grammar lessons 
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so that the students will realize the study of 
grammar is not an end in itself but a means 
to aid them ir improving their written and 
oral expression. Another device is to use 
sentences which come from the students’ 
compositions as the basis of a grammar 
lesson, for this makes grammar meaningful. 

No one would enjoy putting his hand 
over an open flame once a day, yet there 
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are earnest pupils covered with grammati- 
cal scar tissues as a result of frustrating 
battles with the conventional grammatical 
orientation. All students want to learn and 
the common sense approach explained in 
this paper made it easier for my students 
to charge and to dent the grammatical 
phalanx. It is nice to watch them overcome 
the “enemy.” 


Do Parents Welcome Home Visits? 


By Frank J. ApAmMs and Rosert Hoppock 
New York, New York 


Current gttacks on education make it more de- 
sirable than ever that parents get to know teachers 
as individuals who are earnestly trying to serve the 
best interests of the pupils in their classes. Parent- 
teacher meetings do not reach the critics who do 
not attend. Home visits do. But teachers often re- 
sist home visiting because they fear they will not 
be welcomed. 

To test the validity of this fear each of thirty ex- 
perienced teachers, in a graduate course in guid- 
ance at New York University, was asked to select 
three of his students whose homes he would like to 
visit, to obtain his principal's approval, to phone 
or to write the parents for appointments, to visit 
the parents in their homes, to explain that in 
school today we are trying to adapt our instruction 
to the needs of the individual child, and to ask 
such questions as: 

What do you most want the school to do for your 
child? 

What seem to you to be his strongest points, his 
greatest assets? 

In what is he most interested? 

In what areas do you think he needs the most 
help? 

Is there anything else you would like us to know 
about him? 

Are there any ways in which you think that you 
might help us, or we might help you, to do what- 
ever will be best for him? 

Each member of the class was asked to write a 
statement of his reactions to this experience. The 
following are excerpts from these reports: 


“Parents liked the idea of a teacher visiting with 
them at home in a relaxed atmosphere.” 

“In order really to know and understand some- 
one, you must see him in his own environment.” 

“I enjoyed these visits immensely, but I do be- 
lieve that frequent visits would put an unnecessary 
strain on parent, child, and teacher.” 

“More teachers should have more time for these 
visits.” 

“Talking with the parents has helped me to un- 
derstand each child a little better.” 

“My main reaction was that these six questions 
are merely jumping off points which lead to many 
other important and interesting questions.” 

“More teachers should be trained in interview 
techniques.” 

“The experience was pleasant as well as interest- 
ing, though I felt rather dissatisfied with myself for 
not offering more satisfactory answers as to how 
the school could help their children.” 

“As I talked to the parents I came to realize that 
our guidance program is inadequate.” 

“It was surprising to find that two of the parents 
talked rather easily about some emotional diffi- 
culties of their children.” 

“As a result of the visits I will be able to work 
more successfully with at least three of my stu- 
dents.” 

These visits were new and pleasant experiences 
for many of the teachers, who were impressed by 
the friendliness with which they were received. In 
only five of the fifty-nine visits did the teachers 
feel unwelcome. 





= TENTS AND 


THE TEXTBOOK SLEUTHS: An 
observer of the American scene once remarked 
that the trouble with American education is 
that everyone gets into the act. 

Discount the recent impact of the critical edu- 


astute 


cational haranguers and concentrate, for the 
time being, upon a more insidious element—the 
textbook expert. This particular form of “do 
gooders” may range from a single person bran 
dishing a textbook before a meeting of a local 
board of education to a well-organized group. 
Sheer intimidation occurs when, for example, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution take 
it upon themselves to decide what is good for 
American youth. D.A.R. textbook reviewers use 
the following criteria in their evaluation: Does 
the textbook develop pride, confidence, and 
trust in our country? Does it refrain from par- 
tisan presentation of world government and the 
United Nations? Does it take 
clude in bibliographies the names of persons 
with Marxist or procommunist affiliations with 


care not to in 


out informing students to that effect? 

Only one in five of the textbooks the D.A.R 
reviewed meets these standards. Without nam 
ing the total number of textbooks scrutinized, 
the D.A.R. says that the percentage of satisfac 
tory textbooks is a bit higher in the elementary 


grades (“where indoctrination is more difficult’) 


and a little lower than 20 per cent in the high 


school categories, 


Here are some of the “unsatisfactory” items 
found in various textbooks, according to the 
D.A.R.: (1) Most of the authors treat our Chris 
tian heritage warily. (2) There is a perceivable 
pattern of economic determinism 
through the unsatisfactory texts. (3) Some of the 
Life Adjustment workbooks include imperti- 


nent questions calculated to reflect upon the 


running 


family’s economic status. (4) Emphasis is placed 
upor such topics as prejudice, racial minorities 
bigotry, social acceptance, and mental health 
In addition, the D.A.R. found that some lit 
erature textbooks include too much realism; 
exercises in 
federal income tax computation; books 
print too many folk and work tunes. By con 
D.A.R. liked the textbooks which had “a 


adjustment 


arithmetic books give too many 


music 


trast 


refreshing absence of personal 
problems”; which followed a strictly logical se 
quence; which avoided “fused” disciplines 

What position should educators take towar 


the staunch defenders of Constitution Hall? 


OPINIO 


JOHNNY'S NO-ENGLISH: The 
sadly shook his head as he read the following 
paragraph written by 
“. .. A change from the optimastic [sic] view of 
the individual man has put forth in trancen 


professor 


one of his students: 


dentic [sic] philosophy to the pessimistic view 


t 


of man kind [sic] fought [sic] with invalide [sic] 


morals living a superficial life with no direc- 
T. S. Eliot flitting bug-eyed from 
Antwerp to Brussels to London.” 

D. Willard Thorp, chairman of the English 


department at Princeton University, offers sev- 


tion such as 


eral reasons for the tide of sloppy writing. He 
says first in importance is the influence of offi- 
cialese. This is the age of the official statement 
from government, of communiqués, of press ré 
All writing 
of this sort must sound authoritative, for it is 


leases from public relations officers 


composed to be believed in without dissent. 
Ihe desire of writers of no-English to pack 

their 

national magazines, according to 


traced to some 


Thorp. Au 


power into prose can be 
thors who wish to sell material to these maga 
zines must write in a 500-horsepower style 

Then there is advertising. Thorp states that 
one of the most insidious things about adver 
tising style is that it burns up the language at a 
furious rate because there is so much oxygen in 
it. What can the ad writer dig out of the dic 
tionary which is newer than newest, bigger than 
biggest, higher than highest horsepower in the 
field? 

Another language defiler is the incorrect use 
fields of 
Thorp 


of certain words from the sociology, 


business, and psychology offers this 


composite example: “A teen-ager dropped into 
my office today, much worried about his infe 
riority complex adjust. He 


seemed to think I was a sincere-type professor 


and anxious to 
and had some know-how in interpersonal rela 
tions.” 

Finally, Thorp says, there is the inadvertent 
influence of the professors themselves. Thus a 
student can listen to this sentence in the course 
“When 
simple stimuli are combined in some total per 
the resultant de 


of a day of lectures: Psychology two 


ception, the hedonic tone of 
pends upon the sum of the hedonic tones of 
the two stimuli.” 

Professor Thorp’s observations were con 
tained in a recent issue of the Princeton quar 
terly, University 


JosepH GREEN 





CHEATING— 


Situation or Problem? 


By HERB R. ADAMS 


Tuis PAPER relates the results of an in- 
vestigation among 346 students concerning 
the cheating situation in their senior high 
school. No attempt has been made herein 
to interpret or to analyze the data received. 
rhe fact that cheating exists in almost every 
classroom is common knowledge among the 
110 faculty members at this high school. 
“Commen knowledge” is perhaps not so 
good a term for the fact as “common opin- 
ion”; however, in questioning thirty-five 
teachers on an informal basis, I received a 
unanimous expression that cheating went 
on quite readily. This was the “prenatal” 


stage of the problem. 


The Problem 


At the outset, I was concerned with two 
questions: (1) How real is a grading system 
when cheating is prevalent among a large 
percentage of those being graded? (2) How 
much less valid is a grading system in which 
cheating does exist than a grading system 
in which cheating does not exist, all other 
things being equal? 

Ihese remain the vital, underlying ques- 
task 
cover just what amount of cheating went 


tions. However, the first was to dis 
on and what some of the figures were, ac- 
cording to the only source that could be 
accurate, the students themselves. 
The Fre ld Procedures 
So I went to the students. I selected tisvem 
at random, making every effort that they 
understood my role as an objective re- 
searcher as well as a serious-minded teacher. 
At this point, I realized a paradoxical situ- 
ation was unavoidable. It was my choice to 


explain the paradox to the students being 


polled. “I am looking for cheaters,” 


I said, 
“and I want them to be honest about ad- 
mitting they are cheaters!” Naturally, this 
had some disarming effect. 1 passed out 
ditto copies of a questionnaire which con- 
tained fifty-two questions. The fact that no 
names were to be placed on the question- 
naires and that they would be collected by a 
student, helped in obtaining honest answers 
to the questions. 

I appealed to the students, “If you can- 
not be honest throughout, please do not 
the Only 


answers will aid me with my search.’ 


accept questionnaire. honest 
Iwo 

boys returned the papers unanswered. 
Ihe questions were all of the Purdue 

Opinion Poll variety, with multiple choice 


answers. Ten of the fifty-two questions were 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Thomas Carlyle wrote that before we 
man we what 
he attempted to do—did he circumnavi 
gate the globe or sail to the Isle of 
Dogs? (The Isle is a few miles down 
the Thames London.) Carlyle’s 
admonition has some point, it seems to 
us, in the matter of cheating. Hor 
heavy a cheater has the student been? 
What has he attempted? 

Now there’s another side to this: 
Some persons feel that no cheating can 
be condoned, little or large. 
comeback is that regurgitative teaching 
may stimulate a desire to cheat; so may 
too great a glorification of marks. But 
enough of this! Let's read about the 
survey made by the author in a large 
midwestern high school. His present 
position is English editor, Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


condemn a must know 


from 


Our only 
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used in the compilation of this paper, al- 
though forty-six were tallied. The polling 
was begun in early March, 1959, and com- 
pleted in mid-April. All polling was ad- 
ministered by the researcher; the tabulation 
was shared with the researcher's wife and 
with his student secretary. 


The I 


The following represeits the opinion of 
346 senior-high-school students concerning 
the cheating situation, and other significant 
factors the researcher deemed pertinent. 
The breakdown of the sampling includes 
no “retarded” and no “gifted” students. All 
percentages are to the nearest whole 
unless greater precision appears 
called for by the particular calcu- 


number 
to be 
lation. 


TABLE I 


Grave Levet anp Sex Composition 
or Srupents Po.iep 


Grade Level Males Total 


Females 


Sophomore. . , 48 


Junior siean 98 
Senior oe 32 


Totals... , 178 8 346 


The enrollment of the school is approxi- 
mately 2,350; the sampling would be, there- 
fore, nearly 16 per cent of the school popu- 
lation, with the bulk of that sampling com- 
ing from the middle or junior class. 


TABLE Il 
Maximum Epvucation or MorHers 


Percentage 


Did not finish high uid. 43 
High-school graduates 49 
College graduates. . 

(Note: Since the “gifted” program at the school under 
discussion is quite large and since no gifted students 
were included in the sampling, the college graduate sec- 
tion of this tabulation gives an inaccurate picture of the 
mothers of all the students.) 


Following are five tabulations which in- 
dicate the salient of these stu- 
dents. Note how consistent the “wrong” 
answers appear. In Table III and IV, for 


opinions 
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example, the “wrongest” answer appears 
8 per cent of the time. In Tables VI and 
VII, they appear 7 per cent and 6 per cent, 
respectively. 


TABLE Ill 
How Orren Do You Cuear? 
Percentage 


Frequently 
Sometimes 

Only a few times 
Never cheated 


TABLE IV 


How Mayy Srupents Do You Tuinx 
Cueat Sometimes? 


Percentage 
L ess s than 1 10 per cent 
Between Io and §0 per cent 


Between 50 and 90 per cent 
Between 90 and 100 per cent.... 


(Note: Two per cent expressed no opinion.) 


The indication here is that more students 
do cheat than the peer group realizes. Yet, 
in Table V it would seem that despite the 
participation in cheating, the students feel 
that discipline, responsibility, and so on, 
are the most important features offered to 
them by the high-school experience. 


TABLE V 
Wuar Is Most Important ror A StuDEnt TO 
Acquire Wate iw Hicx Scuoor? 
Percentage 
Academic background..... 21 
Vocational training 


Discipline, responsibility, tolerance, person- 
ality 


TABLE VI 
How Do You Feet Asour CuHeatino on 
Tests anp Orner ScHootwork? 
Percentage 


Wrong! Should be punished... : 35 
It is done only sometimes and shouldn't al. 

ways be punished 58 
It isn’t very wrong at all and should not be 


punished... . ee 7 


And yet, despite the fact that 65 per cent 
of the students believe that punishment is 
either sometimes or always wrong, the fol- 
lowing tabulation shows us a strange re- 
versal. 
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TABLE VII 
How Do You Feet asour Cueatine on Tests? 
Percentage 


Never justifiable. . . 
ny oe? or 
Often justifiable... 





Of course, the difference comes in the 
wording of the questions. In Table VI, the 
question included “other schoolwork” in 
the heading. Evidently, the students have a 
double standard here. Homework, for ex- 
ample, is all right if copied in many in- 
stances. Still, this IS regarded as cheating 
by the students themselves. 

Perhaps the causes as indicated in Table 
VIII will reveal an answer or two. 


TABLE VIII 
Wuar Do You Betieve Are THE 
Causes ror Cueatino? 

Percentage 
Teacher places too much emphasis on grades 42 
The tests are too difficult... 18 
Everyone cheats, so one must also cheat in 

order not to get a low grade. 10 
Parents place too much emphasis on school 


27 


Sixty-nine per cent of the students, then, 
believe that cheating is caused by the plac- 
ing of too much emphasis on school grades, 
whether by the teacher or by the parents. 

One fact arising out of Tables VI and 
VII is the existing segment of students who 
do not consider cheating immoral or un- 
ethical, at least not enough to be punished. 
As one of my colleagues said to me when I 
revealed this to him, “I guess we'd better 
change the word ‘cheating’ to something 
else.” Could there be a different definition 
among some high-school students? It is pos- 
sible, of course. However, one last tabula- 
tion indicates that morality, even in teach- 
ers, is not so highly regarded as other assets 
or abilities. 

We must not overlook the fact that the 
question pertains to only one specific cir- 
cumstance in one specific profession. 


CHEATING—SITUATION OR PROBLEM? 


TABLE IX 
Ir You Were Hiaino Teacuers ror THE Hicu Scuoot, 
Wauicu or tHe Fottowinc Woutp You Consiper 
THE Most Important Asset ror THat TEACHER? 


Ability to handle children 
Knowledge of the subject he is to teach 
Knowledge of teaching theory 


Morals. 


Nearly all (gi per cent) of the students 
polled expressed the opinion that men are 
better teachers than women; however, only 
76 per cent expressed the desire to be 
taught by men rather than women. Those 
involved in these opinions were evenly di- 
vided between the sexes. Many factors 
might be used to explain these opinions, 
one of which is the inability, or the lack of 
desire, to cheat in a male teacher's class- 
room. Of those students asked, 67 per cent 
felt that cheating in a female teacher's 
room was more apt to happen than cheat- 
ing in a male's room. Eleven per cent felt 
that cheating on male teachers was pre- 
dominant, and 22 per cent expressed the 
opinion that it made no difference. 


Summing up and Conclusion 


Although an analysis of the foregoing re- 
sults is not available at this time, several 
questions should be answered when analysis 
does take place. It is paramount, of course, 
to determine the gravity of the situation. 
Does it matter, after all, whether eight out 
of ten students are cheating in the class- 
room? Are the tests actually too difficult for 
the students? What can be done about the 
attitude that “everybody cheats, so I must 
in order not to get a low grade”? 

What is the reason for the 7 per cent who 
feel the moral issue is not involved in 
cheating? What is a good and just punish- 
ment for cheating? Although “fear” is an 
effective weapon with which to combat 
cheating, is it educationally valid? 

These are some of the questions that 
need answering. The two basic questions 
stated at the outset remain, however. 





On Not Telling the Truth 


By CLARK L. HOSMER 


IF WE DEFINE LYING as intentional mis- 
representation of the truth, when is telling 
a lie acceptable? First, there are times when 
we tell white lies to save the feelings of ou 
White 


lies are a part of the warp and woof of 


loved ones, friends, and strangers. 
society. We have songs about “little white 
lies” which smooth over the superficial ex- 
changes of social intercourse. Does the girl 
friend really want to hear the truth about 
her silly-looking hat? In addition, we have 
examples of so-called necessary white lies. 
Should the cancer patient be told the 
frightening truth? 

Second, there are times when we tell a 
black lie to save our own skins. Although 
I cannot put my finger on the last time | 
lied, I could not pretend that I have been a 
George Washington all my life, nor, for 
that matter, was George Washington him- 


self likely to have fulfilled the legendary 


claim. Perhaps each of us has, at some time 
or another, been guilty of shading the facts 
because it would have been too painful 


personally—to tell the truth. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Now here’s a different kind of manu 
script about lying. It’s not quite as 
extreme as that, however, because o} 
the author’s definition of lying as “tn 
tentional misrepresentation of the 
truth.” Sounds bad, doesn’t it? But 
what is truth? And how do you define 
it? At any rate, we thought that you 
might be interested in reading one 
author’s assessment of the white, black, 
green, and yellow varieties of lies, and 
how he resolves the issues he raises 
Ethics? Perhaps. But philosophy? Yes! 
The author gives as his address, 101 
Yount Circle, Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. 





Since we have defined lying as intentional 
misrepresentation of the truth, let us take a 
look at so-called truth and see if we are 
able to perceive and to tell the truth. 

Ihe physicists who deal with physical 
reality have the stablest aspects of ou 
universe to work with and they have the 
most prec ise techniques for coming to grips 
with the truth or status of their materials. 
What do the physicists tell us? They tell us 
that there is a basic uncertainty and cease- 
less change about every part of our uni 
ago, 
“No man can step in the same river twice.” 


verse. As Heraclitus said 2,500 years 


It, and life itself, are not the same in the 
next moment. 
Both black 


various reasons. 


told for 


are the reasons for 


and white lies are 
What 
not telling a lie? 

already 


First, a lie increases the errors 


inherent in our communications. The uni 
verse is a fantastically complex configura 
tion of unceasing change. Why, with lies, 
compound the errors already built into our 
reports on the so-called “facts” of life? If I 
avoid telling a lie, at least I have reduced 
the slippage in my statement to only those 
errors due to the shifting ground of reality 
plus my errors of observation lus the 
semantic slippages of language. [o com 
pound the basic errors with intentional ly 
ing adds an unfair extra hazard to the ob 
stacle course of human communication. 

A second reason for not telling lies is that 
Now, |! 


liom of 


I have to face my own conscience 
happen to hold no brief for the v 
a conscience. Sometimes superstition affects 
a conscience. For example, the man who 
feels a twinge if he fails to knock on wood. 
Ihe boy who carefully avoids stepping on a 


sidewalk break his 


mother’s back, builds into his conscience a 


crack so he won't 


nonrational element that may twinge him 
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for years. Nevertheless, whatever the con- 
struct of my conscience, to lie and face my 
conscience is no easy task. The experts who 
dig into this sort of thing claim that I might 
face my conscience by rationalizing to my- 
self a reason for lying that does not square 
with reality. What a heavy penalty! By ly- 
ing to you I might find myself crowded into 
lying to myself. 

A third reason for not lying is that you 
might catch me. If you do catch me, I may 
be forced to lie again or lose whatever point 
I tried to make in telling my first lie. The 
penalty is, through my twisted tongue, to 
become tangled in my own web of lies. 
Mark Twain pointed out another penalty of 
lying when he said the liar has “to remem- 
ber the whole mess.” G. B. Shaw pointed out 
still another penalty for the liar: in that he 
becomes unable to believe others. 

\ fourth reason for not even white lying 
is that it is a discourtesy to my listener. I 
am assuming a kind of authority over him 
and trying to control his world and manip- 
As for the 
classic case of the cancer patient, Albert 


ulating it “for his own good.” 


Schweitzer suggested what to do. He wrote, 
“One must never, when dealing with primi- 
tives, hold hopes of recovery to the patient 
and his relatives, if the case is really hope- 
less. One must tell the truth without reser- 
vation. They wish to know it and they can 
endure it.”” Why should the advice be use 
ful for only primitive people? Don't we 
wish to know the truth, and can’t we en- 


dure it? 


A fifth—and my final—reason for ques- 


tioning the acceptability of a lie takes a 
little time to describe. Up to this point | 
have discussed only two alternatives—to lie 
or not to lie. If only those alternatives are 
available, we can get ourselves into a tight 


The 


squeeze comes when we consider the dam- 


and uncomfortable squeeze. tight 
age that tactless use of truth can do. 

But why limit the choice to being tactful 
with a white lie or doing damage with the 


tactless truth? Why should we feel impelled 
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to wag either direction? 


Demaratus, the ancient Greek, was asked 


our tongue in 
why he kept silent—was it because he was 


foolish or did he not have the necessary 
words? Demaratus answered that his silence 
was no indication of either foolishness or 
lack of words but the contrary, since the 
foolish person can’t hold his tongue. It takes 
wisdom and strength to keep quiet. 

Of course, silence itself is often open to 
one-way interpretation. That is, a person 
demanding our opinion may take stoutly 
maintained silence on our part to be a 
definite opinion—pro or con. That is the 
time when the emotional context we have 
making or failed to 


established will tell the tale. It 


succeeded in have 
is our re- 
sponsibility, I believe, to communicate 
through emotional context as well as with 
words. In case we decline to answer his 
demand for an opinion, why can't we with 
hold the tactless truth and limit our com- 
munication to an attitude of friendly in- 
terest and respect. We should, in turn, show 
our clear need for his respect for our 
reticence. 

Of course there is the rare case when it 
to tell the hurtful truth 


may be necessary 


In that case the emotional frame of refer 


he listener should be helped 


ence is vital. 
to see the pointed truth, not as a dagger 
but as a surgical scalpel. The scalpel of 
truth should be used to exorcise and rid the 
relationship of a malignancy. To shift the 
metaphor, the truth may kick up a storm 


After 


cleared and the air is fresher. 


the storm, however, the situation is 


In summarizing my reasons for saying 
that telling a lie, black or white, does not 
pay, I should like to refer to Jesus’ state- 
ment, “The truth shall make you free.” Of 
would the truth free? My 


answers are: free from intentionally adding 


what make us 
to and compounding the errors inherent in 
our statements, free from the risk of having 
to concoct additional lies to cover our first 
lie, free from having to face our own con 
science and in consequence perhaps lying 
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to ourselves about our world, free from 
doing others the discourtesy of paternalis- 
tically patting them on their heads. Finally, 
wise silence would free us from the errone- 
ously assumed necessity to tactlessly tell a 
truth. 

Now I will summarize my version of 
Christian guidance to the social problem 
of lying. My position differs from the ortho- 
dox position in several respects. My objec- 
to endorse individual freedom of 
belief, participate in the democratic process, 
and try to advance the truth. The orthodox 
tend to gather together to proclaim and re- 
inforce a belief they have held before as a 
requirement of membership, and then to 
adjourn, having had their original precepts 
strengthened. My slant, however, is always 
to retain doubt in my search for truth and 
for more effective ways to relate to one 
another. 

Now let us look at the question as to 


tive is 


whether there are times when telling a lie 
is acceptable and go behind it to raise an 
interpretive question—“What does it 
mean?” Is it the best policy for me, the 
smaller self or the larger self—that part of 
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the universe with which the individual in- 
teracts and thus extends himself to, by 
affecting it with his mark? 

Similarly, does the question mean the 
policy should pay off now or later? My 
inclination is to consider questions in terms 
of the long run and to try to make the 
means consistent with the desired ends. I 
feel it would be impossible to contrive to 
produce, by dishonest means, the good ends 
desired for tomorrow or next month. 

My interpretation of these basic con- 
siderations is that Christian guidance 
would be: Tell what we think is the truth 
but only so much of it as we hope will be 
beneficial in the long run and then, in re- 
straining ourselves from saying more, com- 
municate through emotional context our 
respect for the other person. 

As symbolized by Easter, let us let the re- 
generation and the endless flux of the uni- 
verse and the golden rule help us to make 
up our minds about the acceptability or 
unacceptability of telling a lie. Whatever 
stand we take, may we put our convictions 
into practice and stay responsive to further 
improving our convictions and practices. 


Research without Application 


A fundamental problem in educational research is 
the wide gap between research and practice, a gap 
characterized by the failure of teachers and adminis- 
trators to put to use much of the information avail- 
able from the results of research. Partial explanation 
of this failure may be found in three causes: diffi- 
culty of interpretation, lack of communication and 
the attitude of practitioners. 

Educational research covers a wide variety of 
activities ranging, for example, from highly theoreti- 
cal and abstract experiments to the accumulation 
of practical data. The quality of research, measured 
by the degree to which it adheres to established 
rules, varies as widely as the nature of the studies 
In the face of these variations, . . . the teacher and 
the administrator have difficulty interpreting the 
reliability of research and determining what re- 
search can be applied in a given situation. 


The second cause of this gap between research and 
practice is the communications breakdown between 
the two. Research findings are frequently reported 
in technical, obscure language that defies compre- 
hension by the busy teacher or administrator. Yet, 
when findings are reported in more popular termi- 
nology, they are suspected of being too glib. Re- 
searchers also often fail to show the relationship 
between discoveries and their practical applications 
in the classroom. 

Third is the attitude of teachers and administra- 
tors, which can be summarized in a question heard 
recently, “Is this really true or is it just research?” 
Certainly the technical language of research and its 
remoteness to practice contribute to this distrust. 
Perhaps more basic, though, is a natural resistance 
to change, and to put research findings to use re 
quires change.—Overview. 





Dearth of Recent Research on 


MOTIVATION 


By 
RAYMOND B. FOX 


STUDENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
courses often complain that their textbooks 
always emphasize the importance of moti- 
vating students in order to facilitate learn- 
ing but seldom give any concrete sugges- 
tions for accomplishing this. The teachers 
of such courses usually reply that the prob- 
lem of motivating students is an extremely 
complex one, that there are no specific 
techniques or procedures which will suc- 
cessfully motivate all pupils, and that the 
teacher must use a variety of motivational 
techniques in order to facilitate learning by 
all students. Although this reply is basically 
true, it leaves much to be desired. 

One of my students in psychological 
foundations of education, a graduate course 
composed chiefly of teachers and adminis- 
trators, recently asked: “Why do textbooks 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Old-fashioned motivation is illus- 
trated by the quotation, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” But, if 
you can’t succeed no matter how often 
you try and try, the o. f. motivation 
breaks down. So, if one is to try, try 
again, eventual success must be possi- 
ble. Right? Yes, we think so. 

Now enlarge the motivational pos- 
sibilities and notice how complex they 
become. You see, it doesn’t make sense 
to urge the need for motivation upon 
us teachers. We know how important 
it is. But how do you motivate? That is 
the question. 
~The author of this thought-provok- 
ing article ts associate professor of edu- 
cation, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 





in educational psychology, even ones pub- 
lished very recently, substantiate motiva- 
tional principles by citing experiments 
which were conducted many years ago? Cer- 
tainly many experiments which contributed 
to our knowledge of motivation must have 
been made in the past few years.” In order 
to determine whether his assumption was 
correct, the class decided to examine the 
articles on motivation which were pub- 
lished in professional journals in the 
1950's. The students did not expect to find 
any panacea for all of their problems con- 
cerning the motivation of students, but they 
did hope to find some additional principles, 
concepts, and generalizations which could 
serve as guides in motivating learning. 

The bibliography of articles on motiva- 
tion in school learning which is listed at 
the end of this article was developed, and 
each student was responsible for writing 
critiques of three of the articles. The cri- 
tiques were to contain (1) principles, con- 
cepts, and generalizations from the articles 
which the students believe could serve as 
guides for the teacher in motivating learn- 
ing; and (2) an evaluation of the experi- 
mental evidence upon which the principles, 
concepts, and generalizations are based. 

Findings 

The findings of this study proved quite 
disappointing to the class. Considering the 
fact that teachers regard motivation to be 
their most serious problem (14), it is aston- 
ishing that so little research on motivation 
in school learning has been conducted dur- 
ing the past decade. In general, the pub- 
lished research studies are limited in scope 
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and, therefore, contribute little to the solu- 
tion of classroom problems of motivation. 
Many of the experimental studies were con- 
ducted in either laboratory situations or in 
very “controlled” situations quite unlike 
typical classroom situations; consequently, 
their implications for classroom teachers are 
extremely difficult to discern. This seems to 
be in direct contrast to what Boguslavsky 
(9) reports is happening in Russian educa- 
tion. He points out that Russian psycholo- 


gists are very concerned with methods of 
arousing interest and motivating students 
and that the classroom serves as their 
laboratory. “‘A factor which has contributed 
significantly to the efficiency of Soviet edu- 
cation is the active participation of psy- 
chologists in the development of teaching 
methods.” (9:915) 

Many of the studies conducted in the last 
decade found that motivational and inter- 
affect 
Brown and others (10), for example, found 


that the 


est factors levels of performance. 


attitude which a student has 


toward his studies may affect his scholastic 


lo 


performance to a greater degree than « 
his native intelligence, study aids, or study 
habits. They found that the poor student 
lacks decisiveness of action, procrastinates, 
and is unwilling to conform to require 
ments and regulations. Schlesser (34) found 
that under highly motivated conditions, 
individuals can even improve their per 
formance on intelligence test 

Recent studies indicate that social factors 
may be more important than biological 
factors in determining levels of aspiration 
and performance. Hieronymus (18) found 
relationships between anxiety for learning 
and a number of social factors. Haggard 
(17) found that a child’s parents, teachers, 
and peer group all exert powerful pressures 


child 


ever, he also found that excessive pressure 


on a to achieve academically; how 
on a child to achieve caused some children 
to become “tense, anxious, guilty, or re- 
bellious” and to perform “less well than 


they might have under more relaxed con- 
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ditions.” (17:405) He found that even many 
of the “high achievers” displayed deleterious 
side effects when exposed to too much pres 


sure, and admonished teachers to apply 


“socialization pressures compatible with the 
child’s current perception of his world and 
of himself in relation to it, and with his 
emotional and intellectual capabilities at 
the time.” (17:405) 

Studies conducted during the past decade 
seem to substantiate the belief that knowl 
edge of results affects performance. Page 
(29) found that comments on student papers 
measurably affect student performance, that 


free comments yield better results than 


specified comments, and that specified com 
ments yield better results than no com 
ments. These findings should be reassuring 
to the teacher who spends hours making 
comments on papers but who wonders 
whether it does any good. Fitch and others 
(15) found that frequently quizzed students 
have significantly higher achievement than 
monthly 


students receiving only quizzes; 


large 
studies seem to indi 


study involved only 
Other 


cate that there is no definite evidence favor 


however, their 


lecture classes 
ing frequent testing as long as students 
know how well they are doing. 

The last ten years have contributed very 
little to our knowledge of the effectiveness 
of intrinsic and 


extrinsic incentives. The 


only safe conclusion we can draw from r 
cent studies of incentives is that some stu 
dents are highly motivated by extrinsic in 
centives, some are highly motivated by 


intrinsic incentives, some are highly moti 
vated by both extrinsic and intrinsic incen 
tives, and some students are not highly 
motivated by either extrinsic or intrinsic 
motives—which is exactly where we were 
ten years ago! Frandsen and Sessions (16) 
found that a group of students who wer« 
highly motivated by intrinsic incentives did 
not differ from a group of students who 
were highly motivated by extrinsic incen 
tives in either average school achievement 


or in quality of personal adjustment. Al 
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though many writers claim that intrinsic in- 
centives are better than extrinsic ones, there 
seems to be no experimental evidence to 
substantiate this belief. In fact, it seems to 
little difference whether a 
teacher uses intrinsic or extrinsic incentives. 


make very 
Ihe important factor is that the teacher 
should provide incentives for all students, 
that 
variety of incentives. For example, if gold 


which means teachers must use a 
stars are given for the best papers in a class, 
they certainly will not serve as an incentive 
for the below-average student. He must be 
provided with other incentives. 

Recent studies indicate that praise, re- 
ward, and success tend to be more effective 
in facilitating learning than reproof, pun- 
ishment, and failure. Bevan (6) warns, how- 
that obtained 


punishment experiments 


ever, results from reward- 
conducted in 
laboratory situations may be quite different 
from those obtained in classroom situa- 
tions. Unfortunately, most of the reward- 
punishment experimentation has been con- 
ducted in laboratory situations. 

Recent evidence continues to support 
partial or intermittent reinforcement rather 
than constant or no reinforcement. Rosen- 
blum (g0) found that extinction of a re- 
sponse learned with partial reinforcement 
is slower than that learned with constant or 
Marx (28) 


that resistance to extinction is greater for 


no reinforcement, and found 
intermittent than for continuous presenta- 
tion of a cue that had been continuously 
paired with reinforcement during training. 

Ihe need for stressing the importance of 
the material to be learned in motivating 
students has been emphasized by many 
writers during the past decade. Intention to 
learn is obviously an important factor in 
learning. Although some studies (32, 37) 
indicate that students learn very much inci- 
dentally, Aborn (1) found that intentional 
learning is less subject to interference from 
other learning. Consequently, the student 
retains more of what he has learned inten- 
tionally than incidentally. It is important, 
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however, that the teacher develop the stu- 
dent’s intention to learn before the learn- 
ing takes place rather than after the learn- 
ing has taken place. Ausubel and others 
(2) found that intention to remember has 
no influence on retention when the inten- 
tion to remember is introduced after the 
learning takes place. This means that it 
does little or no good for a teacher to 
reprimand students for not having learned 
important materials which were included 
in a test. The importance of the material 
must be stressed at the beginning of the 
learning activity as part of the motivational 
activities. 
Conclusions 


The 


school 


typical five-year-old who enters 


is naturally curious and eager to 
learn. Motivating him is no problem. In 
fact, as any teacher in the primary grades 
will readily affirm to be true, the problem is 
not one of 


how not to overmotivate. What happens in 


one of how to motivate but 
our schools to cause so many of the natural- 
ly curious and eager-to-learn first graders to 
become lazy, indifferent, and apathetic 
twelfth graders? If we are to prevent such 
undesirable changes from occurring, system 
atic, comprehensive studies of motivation 
must be conducted in American classrooms. 

The articles on motivation which have 
been published during the last decade are 
interesting and worth while, but few of 
them make significant contributions to out 
knowledge of motivation in school learn- 
ing. 

An example of the kind of study which 


is badly needed is the seven-year project of 


research on socialization, personality, and 
mental processes conducted by Haggard (17) 
in the Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago. The interrelationships among a 
variety of variables were traced in an entire 
class of seventy-six children from the time 
that they were third graders until they 
finished the ninth grade. If longitudinal 
studies of that nature are conducted within 
the next decade in the classrooms of the 
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public schools for the purpose of finding 
out more about motivation in school learn- 
ing, students in educational psychology 
classes in 1970 will not be able to say what 


one of my students said in 1960. After re- 
viewing the findings of the studies con- 
ducted during the 1950's, he said: “Appar- 


ently we know very little more about 
motivation in school learning today than 
we did ten years ago.” 
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Beatitudes for Teachers 


By Marion MAcponaLp Coss 
Kew Gardens, New York 


1. Wise are the teachers who refrain from con- 
trasting one teen-ager with another, especially one 
sibling with another, for dear unto each is his 
innate development. 

2. Wise are the teachers who recognize and ac- 
cept the awkwardness and fluctuating feelings of 
adolescents, thus helping them to develop whole- 
some, true personalities. 

3. Wise are the teachers who bestow a bushel of 
commendation for every thimbleful of condemna- 
tion, for praise is far more potent than blame. 

4. Wise are the teachers who do not mistake 
apparent laziness and apparent indolence for the 
actual traits since the rapid physical growth of 
adolescents consumes vast amounts of energy. 

5. Wise are the teachers who appreciate and 
create opportunities for the expression of the many 
fine qualities that are typical of adolescents, such 


as honesty, loyalty, sociability, and love of beauty 

6. Wise are the sensitive to 
and have keen, sympathetic understanding of the 
emotional outbursts of teen-agers, for complete self- 
control is yet in the process of attainment. 

7. Wise are the teachers who avoid creating op 
portunities for teen-agers to retort, “I don’t care,” 
and who, if such a retort be made, recognize ic for 
what it is, ie., a face-saving device. 

8. Wise are the teachers who are so farseeing as 
to prevent situations from arising which are likely 
to result in the need for disciplinary action. 

9. Wise, indeed, are the teachers who are always 
consistent, for only then do their students know 
what to expect. 

10. Wise are the teachers who are sincerely 
happy with their adolescents, for therein lies the 
joy of teaching. 


teachers who are 








ICKS OF THE TRADE == 


Edited by TED GORDON 


BOOKS ON TRIAL: To make book re- 
ports less painful and more stimulating, 
conduct an occasional “Books on Trial” re- 
port. One student is the author, one the 
defense attorney, another the prosecuting 
attorney. Twelve pupils act as the jury; the 
rest of the class act as spectators; and, of 
course, the teacher is the judge.—Pai.ip 
EIsMAN, Fort Hamilton School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


High 


“A PRIMER FOR PROBLEMS”: Under 
this title the Halldale Avenue School in 
Torrance, California, prepared a mimeo- 
graphed teacher publication. Its final sec- 
tion on mental health in the classroom sug- 
gested: 

Establish a general air of peace and 
quiet. . . . Organize all activities within the 
classroom carefully; schedule the order of 
procedure, instruct the children in the de- 
sired procedures; hold the students to the 
routine .. . take advantage of the informa- 
tion you can obtain from sociometric de- 
vices ... have relatively few room standards 
and rules, and be consistent in following 
them. . . . Follow periods of activity with 
quiet periods. . . . Be sure that each child 


feels that you love him and enjoy having 


him in the room. . . . Adopt ONE child 
each day (in your own mind). Give him spe- 
cial attention and recognition. . . . Compli- 
ment the CLASS twice a day... . Make a 
chart with children’s names, divided by 
five days. Say something personal and sin- 
cere to each one on your list for that day. 
. . » Remove or prevent guilt feelings in 
children by blaming . . . which side of the 
bed he got out of—some inanimate object 
or idea to explain deviant behavior, rather 
than blame the child personally. . . . Main- 
tain a fair and objective attitude and guard 


against your own feelings Avail your- 


self of printed source material so that you 
may readily refer to it for personal benefit. 
Have material such as books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and so on, which parents may 
and their leisure.—From 
“Moral and Spiritual Values—Outcomes of 


borrow read at 


’ 


Fourth Annual Confe 
ence on Good Teaching, California Teach 


Good Teaching,’ 
ers Association, Southern Section. 


SHARING THE RISK: Available from 
the Educational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, in classroom quantities without charge 
and including a teacher’s guide is “Sharing 
the Risk—an Approach to Family Economi 
Security,” a new source unit for the social 
studies, 


SCORING ESSAY TESTS: 
essay questions, few teachers can do an ef- 


In scoring 


fective job of assigning percentages. But 
almost anyone can rank a set as superior, 
excellent, average, fair, or poor. They can 
be read quickly and placed on the appro- 
priate pile. Before grades are put on the 
paper, a rereading can help to assure that 
the basis of judgment has remained con- 
stant. If several questions are used on the 
same test, each should be scored separately. 
—Josern E. WALKER, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pennsylvania. 


CORRECTING OWN PAPERS: Have 
the students take their tests using colored 
pencils. Then collect the pencils and have 
the students grade their own papers. They 
can’t change answers as they don’t have the 
right colored pencils and are gaining extra 
learning by immediately knowing whether 
they are right or wrong.—Net L. Gissin, 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio. 
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= BOOK REVIEWS = 


The General Education Class in the Sec- 
ondary School by Louise E. Hock and 
Tuomas J. Hitt. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 292 pages, 
$4.00. 

As Bill Van Til wished in his introduction, I 
too wish that The General Education Class in 
the Secondary School had been available when 
I first tried teaching such a Here in a 
mere 216 pages are beautifully set forth the 
purposes, the means, and the problems of sec- 
ondary-school general education. Such a con- 
tribution is worthy of sincere commendation 
and consideration of all serious students of sec- 
ondary education. 


class. 


The book has a point of view and a plan of 
action. There are those who question both. But 
the fact remains that in this volume is, deline- 
ated in detail, one approach to educating youth 
to live in a complex, unpredictable society. 
Few, if any, have presented so specific a blue- 
print. It is obvious throughout, that the authors 
know whereof they speak. They obviously have 
taught the general education class and done it 
successfully. The book is replete with practical 
suggestions while stressing at all times the pur- 
pose and goals being sought. 

The general education class is hardly the 
panacea for our many secondary school ills, but 
it certainly is presented here as a substantial 
contribution to their elimination. 

The demands the general education class 
makes upon the teacher would seem to preclude 
its universal adoption in the near future, but 
for those who are willing to meet the demands 
of today’s problems, in today’s schools with to- 
day's youth, Hock and Hill have clearly pointed 
one way toward greater effectiveness and much 
increased personal satisfaction. 

James A. HALL 


Music Education in Action by Arcnige N. 
Jones. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1960. 523 pages, $6.16. 

Music Education in Action is the most thor- 
ough book of any I have seen which deals with 
the subject of public-school music education. 
It covers every conceivable phase of the sub- 
ject, beginning with “philosophical concepts” 
and continuing on with discussions of the place 
of music in both the elementary and secondary 
educational program. Then there are chapters 
dealing with performance groups, both vocal 


and instrumental. Special problems of instruc- 
tion are discussed, as well as administrative and 
supervisory problems, and there are chapters 
on materials and equipment. 

The really significant thing about this book, 
it seems to me, is the fact that it does not con 
tain the viewpoints of just one author. No less 
than 128 of our country's leading music edu 
cators have contributed toward the preparation 
of this work. Of immense value are the appen- 
dixes at the back of the book. These contain, 
among other valuable information, an outline 
of a complete program in music education, 
from kindergarten through grade twelve. Also 
included are sources of materials, such as films, 
records, periodicals, publishers, manufacturers 
of uniforms, gowns, and other equipment. In 
fact, the source of anything which a music edu 
cator might need is to be found here. 

It seems to me that this book would make an 
unusually fine textbook for college classes in 
music education. No music educator should be 
without it. 


OspourRne T. BELSHEIM 


Springboard to Journalism—a Study Guide 
in School Newspaper Practices edited by 
BENJAMIN W. ALLNuTT. New York 27: 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers As- 
sociation, Columbia University, 1960. 88 
pages, $3.00 (paper cover). 

It was inevitable that such a guide should be 
written, and it has been done well. The text 
has been prepared under the aegis of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association by 
Benjamin W. Allnutt, chairman, and a com- 
mittee of well-known scholastic press advisers. 
Its table of contents lists twelve important as- 
pects of school journalism, including principles 
and objectives, news stories, editorials, feature 
stories, sports, headlines, interviewing, copy- 
reading, make-up, advertising, a public rela- 
tions blueprint, and a bibliography of materials 
in the field. 

The guide should prove invaluable to all 
journalism advisers. One point which does bear 
mention is the inclusion of a section on crop- 
ping pictures. While this trenchant aspect of 
school photography is not too well known by 
many advisers, it might have been included in 
a section on “Photography and School Activi- 
ties,” an assignment which seems not to have 
been allotted to any committee member. The 
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proficiency and ingenuity of the authors are 
amply expressed, however, in various activities, 
suggestions to the teacher, and a basic outline 
of material for each type of story. A code of 
ethics is also presented. 

The authors, the C.S.P.A., and its director, 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, are to be commended 
for their integrity and devotion in preparing 
and disseminating Springboard to Journalism. 
It should assist the school press adviser to ad- 
minister his domain more ably and confidently, 
and to edify young men and women, charged 
with the power of the press, for the responsible 
job which lies ahead in the field of journalism. 

KENNETH J. HILFMAN 


The Secondary School Curriculum by Ep- 
warp A. Kruc. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 555 pages, $6.00. 

In The Secondary School Curriculum, Ed- 
ward A. Krug presents a rational approach to 
secondary curriculum in an educational era 
marked by emotional charges and counter- 


charges. He accepts reasonable criticisms at face 
value and incorporates them into a framework 
within which secondary curriculum is described, 
analyzed, and evaluated. He assures a multi- 
dimensional, balanced perspective of curricu- 


lum by giving careful consideration to many 
viewpoints and orientations, from the tradi- 
tional to the most forward looking, as well as 
by reliance upon historical and status data. 
Wherever issues are discussed, the arguments of 
all sides are stated with equal deliberation. 

Mr. Krug’s text is unique in that it does not 
concern itself essentially with curriculum plan- 
ning and development. That is, he does not 
deal primarily with method or process of cur- 
riculum change. Because substantive rather than 
procedural issues are emphasized, the content 
foundations of secondary education are given 
more than the usual amount of attention. Two 
recurrent themes are the selection and organi- 
zation of subject matter. 

The book may logically be divided into two 
sections: The first provides an orientation, pre- 
senting issues related to secondary education, 
an historical overview of the development of 
secondary education in the United States, a de- 
scription of the high-school population and its 
characteristics, goals of secondary education, the 
relationships of secondary education to other 
levels of instruction, and a comprehensive re- 
view of the high school program. The second 
examines, in turn, each of twelve curricular 
areas. For each area, historical background, ob- 
jectives, value-laden criteria, selection of con- 
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tent, sequence, organization, requirements, elec- 
tives, and new developments are given careful 
scrutiny. Mr, Krug is constantly aware of the 
critical need to include in the curriculum new 
advances in knowledge and skills. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the text 
is that it strikes a balance between an exclu- 
sively subject-oriented approach to secondary 
education and the life-adjustment approach. 
The author believes that the two fundamental 
purposes of the secondary school are the trans 
mission of culture, and meeting the needs re- 
lated to individual development. He cites these 
underlying goals as the basic criteria by which 
to resolve such issues as whether to accept or re- 
ject specific subject matter, or to establish cer 
tain functions as legitimate school responsibili 
ties. 

Mr. Krug’s book should prove useful to cur 
riculum co-ordinators, school administrators, 
and those who aspire to leadership positions in 
education. 

Lou KLEINMAN 


Introduction to Business Enterprise by 
Wayne L. McNaucnton. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 538 
pages, $6.25. Teacher’s manual, $1.75. 
This book makes a general appraisal of the 

field of business with broad aspects of opera- 
tion as it exists in a free-enterprise system suf- 
ficiently emphasized to allow development of 
appreciation for the purposes of business and 
the risks involved in business operation. 

Special problems met by businesses in their 
various forms of organization as they undertake 
to operate and perform their declared functions 
are set forth in such a manner as to portray 
the nature of management problems and ac- 
companying responsibilities in our social order. 

The large picture of the marketing and dis- 
tribution system is presented in such a way 
that the reader should be able to orient himself 
as to the functions performed and their contri- 
butions and to understand this phase of our 
economic picture. The relationship of benefits 
and taxation between government and business 
is developed so as to give an appreciation of 
the interaction and interdependence in this 
area. 

The discussion of ethics in business, al- 
though short, should cause some thought to be 
devoted to our philosophy of responsibility of 
business for moral and ethical leadership. The 
section on business law should increase the 
reader’s understanding of the need for addi- 
tional study, 
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This text is admirably suited to the develop- 
ment of a general concept of the problems and 
responsibilities in the operation of business. 
The study should lead the student to a more 
effective participation in his own daily relation- 
ships with business and should explore for him 
the various aspects of business operation pre- 
paratory to selection of a possible vocational 
goal. 

Witma W. BinwELi 


Teenage Living by Nett Gites AHERN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960. 326 
pages, $2.96. 

Teenage Living is well written and contains 
the information desired by the vast majority 
of our “female” teen-age group. This book 
might well be used as a basic text in many of 
our home economics courses, classes in social 
practice and family living. It could also be used 
as supplemental reading in many of the courses 
offered at the high-school level in both home 
economics and social studies. The approach to 
the problems presented and the simple format 
used throughout the book indicate that the au 
thor has had considerable experience in dealing 
with teen-agers. The section, “Guides to Un- 
derstanding Yourself and Others,” is especially 
good. 

B. L. STONECIPHER 


Books Received 


Barron’s Teen-age Summer Guide by MEYER 
ReinHovp. Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron's Educa- 
tional Series, Inc., 148 pages, $1.50 
(paper cover). 

A Brief History of Madison, Conn. by KATHLEEN 
Huser Ryerson. New York g: Pageant Press, 
Inc., 1960. 75 pages, $2.95. 

Guidance in Elementary Education (rev. ed.) by 
Roy DeVert Wittey. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers, 1960. 462 pages, $6.00. 

Practical Photography (2d ed.) by Rosert A. 
McCoy. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight Publishing Co., 1959. 291 pages, 
$4.00. 

Private Independent Schools (13th ed.), MANs- 
FieLp A. Lyon, ed. Wallingford, Conn.: James 
E. Bunting, 1960. 1,100 pages, $7.50. 


1960. 


From JoHN WILEY AND Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y.: 

Analytic Geometry (3d ed.) by Joun W. Ce tt, 
1960. 330 pages, $4.95. 

Anxiety in Elementary School Children by Sey- 
mourn B. SaARASON, KENNETH S. DAVIDSON, 
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Freperick F. LicHTHALL, Ricnarp R. WAITE, 
and Brrrron K. Ruesusn, 1960. 351 pages, 
$7.75. 

Basic Concepts of Elementary Mathematics by 
WituaM L. Scuaar, 1960. 386 pages, $5.50. 
Intermediate Algebra by Roy DuniscH, VERNON 
E. Howes, and Steven J. Bryant, 1960. 286 

pages, $4.50. 

Introduction to Foods and Nutrition by GLapys 
T. Stevenson and Cora MILER, 1960. 517 
pages, $6.25. 

Psychology for Better Living by Lyte Tussine, 
1960. 496 pages, $5.95. 


From Journ F. Riper Puswisner, Inc., 116 W. 
14th St., New York 11, N.Y.: 

Basic Ultrasonics, No. 259, by Cyrus GLICKSTEIN, 
1960. 137 pages, $3.50 (soft cover). 

Basics of Fractional Horsepower Motors and Re- 
pair, No. 236, by Geratp ScHwerrzer, 1960. 
168 pages, $3.90 (soft cover). 

How to Use Meters (2d ed.), No. 144, by JoHN F. 
Riper and Sor D. Prensky, 1960. 210 pages, 
$3.50 (soft cover). 

Radio Control for Model Builders, No. 235, by 
WILLIAM WinTER, 1960. 220 pages, $4.25 (soft 
cover). 


From Barnes AND Noste, Inc., 105, Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y.: 

American Historical Documents (College Out- 
line Series), No. 100, edited by Harotp C. 
SyreTT, 1960. 427 pages, $2.25 (soft cover). 

College Entrance Examinations by Louis K. 
WeEcHSLER, MARTIN BiuM, and Sipney FRiep- 


MAN, 1960. 305 pages, $1.95. 
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== THE HUMANITIES TODAY == 


IN PRINT 


The Cover and the Profile 

During the postconvention lull last summer 
when Vice-President Nixon and Senator Ken- 
nedy were moseying along in front of the 
bettors before entering the starting gate, news 
papers and magazines were hard put to find 
something politically exciting to write about. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that while Time 
and the New Yorker were scrabbling around 
the periphery of the political arena for bio- 
graphical subjects, both should settle on Mort 
Sahl within a two-week period. (Time, August 
15, 1960, pp. 42-48; New Yorker, July 30, 1960, 
PP- 3!-53-) 

Sahl, as any 
knows, 


amateur political scientist 


has gained fame as well as fortune 
by inhaling the smoke-filled air of politics and 
blowing out little poisoned darts. Since Time 
affects an international mien and concerns it- 
self with whereas the New Yorker is 
rather citified provincial with literary aspira- 
tions, the Cover Story and the Profile overlap 
infrequently. presidential election 
years can produce strange quirks, and this par- 


ticular one provides students with a chance to 


news, 


However, 


see how the style of a magazine can mold its 
content. 

Even an analysis of the physical make-up 
of the two articles gives some hint of what is 
being said. The style of Time resembles a news- 
paper, while the New Yorker employs a book- 
ish image. Thus the Time story on Sahl, which 
runs a little more than half the length of the 
New Yorker article, is chopped up into almost 
twice as many paragraphs. (Time has thirty- 
nine paragraphs for 643 lines, the New Yorker 
twenty paragraphs for 1,153 lines.) The Time 
biography resembles a newspaper also in that 
it contains pictures, uses boldface leads on para- 
graphs to break up the page, and crams more 
words per line and lines per page on a sheet 
that is half an inch shorter and slightly nar 
rower than the New Yorker's page. 

Since newspapers—with a few exceptions— 
deal almost entirely with ephemeral data, it is 
appropriate that the Time piece should abound 
with facts. Thus a quiz on the Sahl cover story 
might include the following questions: (1) Name 
three girls that Sahl has dated. (2) What movies 
has he appeared in? On the other hand, a quiz 
based on the New Yorker profile could quote a 


few lines of Sahl’s patter and ask the student to 
cite the various implications found therein 
(Such an analysis is made in the New Yorker 
article.) Perhaps it is putting the case too 
broadly to say that Time is aiming to produce 
information and the New Yorker is trying to 
evoke understanding, but these are the general 
courses the two articles take. 

Through its racy style, Time creates the im 
pression that it is fast moving and newsy, even 
though radio and television may have scooped 
some of its news stories by eight or nine days 
This image of haste and the need to move on 
to the next reinforced by the 
which, for the under discussion, 
twenty-one items to the New Yorker's five. The 
uniform and rather monotonous breeziness of 
each section encourages the reader to hasten 
through the magazine omnivorously since the 
brisk style acts as a kind of digestive process 
on the content. 

Time's biography of Sahl, then, is the sort 
of heavily detailed picture that we can expect 
an IBM machine to punch out some day. The 
New Yorker profile, written by Robert Rice, is 
a more personal appraisal of the comedian 
Furthermore, the Time article is tinged with 
the aura of that an effective re 
search department can create. It states flatly 
that Sahl is the “best of the New Comedians.’ 
(The New Yorker implies the same thing, but 


item is index, 


issue lists 


omniscience 


allows the reader to form his own conclusion 
In two instances Sahl ‘is used as a launching 
pad for three-paragraph excursions into a his 
tory of American satire and an examination of 
the New Comedians. The motif 
is enhanced by picture captions which state 
what the reader is supposed to read into the 
picture. Some of these are cloaked in oracular 
verbiage so that a person must examine the 
text to divine their meaning. 

Whereas the New Yorker story is written dis 
passionately, the Time article abounds in at 
tention-grabbing techniques 
ly states that the “one more shattering blow” 
that Sah] needed before he could be a successful 
comedian occurred when he was stricken with 
appendicitis and had insufficient money to pay 
the hospital. (The incident is not mentioned in 
the New Yorker.) It adds, rather “sickly,” that 
Mort's present vocation and Canadian back 
ground might suggest a hard fall on the ice at 
some time. But perhaps its most arresting rhe 
torical device is one of the most far-out meta 


omniscience 


Time dramatical 
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phors of the year: . . he manages to suggest 
barbecue pits on the brink of doom.” 

Since the New Yorker identifies Sahl as a 
nihilist in the opening sentence, it is appro- 
priate that it describe him with a more biting 
set of adjectives than Time employs. In the 
New Yorker he is a “savage wit,” “fulminating,” 
“uncompromising,” “wolfish.” In Time 
Sahl is watered “irreverent and 
trenchant,” “volatile,” “seemingly sincere,” and 
“frenetic.” Indeed, the matter of his nihilism 
is the only important point at issue between 
the two articles. Perhaps Time’s editors, noting 
similarities between the New 
Yorker story and their own unpublished piece, 
played up Sahl’s not being a nihilist more 
than they would have if their article had been 
published first. 

There are occasions when a student should 
read for factual data, others when he should 
be more concerned with a literary approach 
Probably the ideal biography 
between the science of the one and the art of 
the other. With Time and the Neu 
pay your twenty-five cents and you take your 


and 
down to 


the number of 


lies somewhere 


Yorker, you 


choice 


H.B.M 


Entertainer as Hero—IlIlI 


The Stars: an Account of the Star-System in 
Motion Pictures by EpGar Morin. New York 
Grove Press, Inc., 1960. 189 pages, $1.35 

The Entertainer, a play by JoHN OsBorNneE New 
York: Bantam Books, pages, 35 
cents 


1960. 110 


One of the most significant developments for 
the teacher of adolescents is the apotheosis of 
the entertainer as hero in American life. As the 
teen-ager has become the beneficiary of Ameri 
can abundance—to the staggering sum of $9 bil 
lion per a whole new industry has 
grown up to cater to the concept that nothing 
his little teen-age heart desires can be wrong. 
Magazines, TV programs, movies, fashions—all 
insist with adult demagoguery that whatever 
Lolita wants, Lolita gets, no questions asked. 
The prefabricated teen-age singer who literally 
can’t carry a tune achieves stardom through the 
genius of sound engineers (and the persistence 
of publicity men). What matters is that teen- 
agers can identify with the star’s mediocrity. 
About all such a teen-age idol can “teach” his 
followers is that success is based on breaks, life 
is a ball when you've got it made, and don’t let 
the squares (parents and teachers) con you out 


annum 
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of having a good time. “Your Happiest Years” 
(to quote the revealing title of Dick Clark's 
teen-age Dale Carnegie manual) assumes that 
happiness is identical with the adolescent's rela- 
tive freedom from responsibility. In such a world 
view, maturity is by definition an anticlimax. 
Because such notions are subversive of the 
standard purposes of education, it is important 
for teachers to gain as much perspective on the 
pathologies of popular culture as possible. Two 
such viewpoints are provided by a French 
critic’s analysis of the movies’ star system and 
by an English play about the decline of vaude 
ville, which is really a parable about the empti- 
ness of a life based on and escape 
Mr. Morin’s book, although largely based on 
very old studies—the Payne Fund books of the 
1930's, and Leo Rosten—is still a valid analysis 
of the psychological, sociological, economic, and 


sensation 


esthetic conditions of the star system. Included 
in this study of how “industrial Pygmalionism” 
satisfies deeply felt needs in a superficial way at 
the same time that it moves merchandise is a 
chapter on the James Dean craze that presents 
a plausible hypothesis about his posthumous 
popularity. 

John Osborne's play abcut a down-at-the 
heels and foul-mouthed vaudeviile hoofer exam 
ines the crisis in values in contemporary Eng 
lish society. Archie Rice kills his father by mak 
ing him leave retirement to return to the stage 
to save his son from debtor's prison; their fam 
ily’s favorite has just been killed in a war; the 
intellectual daughter cannot choose the genteel 
evasion of a “happy and successful marriage’ 
even though she despises the animality of her 
father Archie; her stepmother Phoebe betrays 
the moral bankruptcy of their ideals by remark 
ing, “Still—it’s better to be a has-been than a 
never-was.” That is the entertainer’s ethic, and 
more than other principle, the 
schools ought to oppose it. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


any single 


Advertising Dissected 


Advertising: Communications for Management 
by Joun W. Crawrorp. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1960. 388 pages, $7.50. 

Although this book is designed for use as a 
college textbook, it should also be considered 
as a good reference book for high-school libraries. 
Advertising is a social institution that needs the 
perspectives traditionally provided by the his 
tory and English curriculums in secondary edu- 
cation. For this purpose, teachers will find in 
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this volume a clearly written and objective an- 
alysis of the history of advertising, the profes- 
sionals who work in this $11 billion industry, 
their growing sense of responsibility to the 
commonweal as well as to their clients, the 
many ways advertising people plan, create, and 
test their campaigns, the special characteristics 
of the various media they use for their com- 
munication by management to potential con- 
sumers, and the over-all strategy of marketing 
that is the latest phase of advertising’s develop 
ing philosophy. 
P.D.H. 


Enlightening Statistics 


Basic Facts and Figures: International Statistics 
Relating to Education, Culture and Mass 
Communication compiled by UNESCO. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 198 
pages, $3.00 (paper cover). 

As social studies curriculums begin more and 
more to assume a responsibility for instruction 
in Asian, Russian, and African affairs, teachers 
will find this collection of statistics enlighten 
ing. Some schools, like Pennsbury High in 
Lower Bucks County, Pennsylvania, have 
adopted an underdeveloped country—e.g., Gha- 
na—and make helping that country an intrinsic 
part of the instructional process. 

Suppose your school chose to help Nigeria, 
which assumed its independence in October, 
1960. You could easily create a cultural profile 
of this country, mind the 
United States figures, you can motivate a deep 
sense of obligation to that particular part of the 
human family. There are over 32 million peo- 
ple in Nigeria inhabiting 878,000 square kilo- 
meters for a density of 37 per square kilometer. 
(United States: 171 million in 7,828,000 square 
kilometers for a density of 22 per square kilo- 
meter.) In 1952, 89 per cent of the African 
Nigerians were illiterate (g per cent in the 
United States). There were 70,782 primary school 
teachers, 19 per cent of whom are female, and al- 
most 2 million students, 33 per cent female, for a 
ratio of 28 pupils per teacher. Only 29,495 Ni- 
gerians go to high school, where they are taught 
by less than 2,000 teachers, 15 per cent female. 
Almost 1,500 teachers were training 20,459 teach- 
ers-to-be in Nigeria as of 1956. A mere trickle of 
print (thirteen daily papers with a circulation of 
224,000) reaches the Nigerian (1,755 papers with 
57,805,000 daily circulation are printed in Amer- 
ica), This figures out to seven papers per 1,000 
inhabitants in Nigeria, 337 per 1,000 in the 
United States. Some sense of how much a “paper 


and keeping in 
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culture” we technological nations are can be in 
ferred from relative paper consumption meas 
ured in kilograms per inhabitant: o.1 for Nigeria, 
36.3 for the U.S.A. 

In 1955 there were 52 cinemas in Nigeria 
with 7 million attendance annually, or 0.2 ad- 
missions per inhabitant; in the United States 
in 1958, there were 18,000 cinemas with 2.2 
billion admissions or 12.6 per inhabitant per 
year. In 1958, Nigeria had 73,000 radios or 2.1 
per thousand inhabitants; the U.S., 161 million, 
or 925 per thousand. Nigeria had not yet re- 
ceived the ambiguous blessing of television at 
the time of this report. 

Similar disparities in resources between Amer- 
ica and other underdeveloped countries can be 
developed from the same source. Schools who 
would like to “adopt” an underdeveloped coun- 
try like Nigeria should write the School Afflia- 
tion Service, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

P.D.H. 


Bargain Books 


The Case Against Adolf Eichmann ed. by 
Henry A. Zeicer, foreword by Harry 
Go.pen. New York: Signet Books, 1960. 192 
pages; 16-page photo insert, 50 cents. 

The history of human guilt needs no imag- 
inative help to imbue it with dramatic inten 
sity. The current evidence for the prosecution 
in the trial of Adolf Eichmann illustrates the 
cancerous spread of brutality from man to man 
until all of humanity has been involved. The 
book, The Against Adolf Eichmann, at 
tempts to isolate the guilt of the willful 
massacre of six million human beings to the 
men and women who turned on the gas, fed 
and kicked ard shot and 
experimented upon the victims. The testimony, 


Case 


the furnaces, who 
gathered from the court proceedings at the 
Irials, transcripts of SS meetings, 
and from statements of guards and concentra- 
tion camp survivors, tends to name names and 
places and to localize the guilt for specifi 
But the over-all effect of the book 
suggests that the hysteria seemed to spread, 
and that by the last days of the war most of 
the German command had begun to act like 
a lynch Hitler's order to Eichmann to 
speed up executions in retaliation for the 
Normandy invasion represents the senseless 
fury of men who find themselves hopelessly 
enmeshed in the web of their own crime. 
Aside from the splendid balance of Harry 
Golden's foreword, the book never presents evi 


Nuremberg 


atrocities 


mob. 
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dence that might evoke pity for the men who 
perpetrated the deed that might possibly be 
the greatest crime ever committed by man. 
Neither does it suggest that no man alive can 
protest his innocence. Rather, the book heaps 
the guilt upon the shoulders of Eichmann and 
prepares for the day when all will be well 
again as the villain dies before a firing squad. 
Freperick S. KILey 
rrenton State College 


Act One by Moss Hart. New York: Signet 

Books, 1960. 384 pages, 75 cents. 

Moss Hart's East Side, West Side odyssey of 
his rise from floor sweeper in a theatrical 
agent's office to George S. Kaufman's collabo- 
rator on the Broadway hit Once in a Lifetime 
employs many of the heartstring devices that 
have helped establish the confessional type 
book as a modern genre. His drawn-out ac- 
count of the successive failings of Once in a 
Lifetime attempts to create dramatic suspense 
for the climactic explosive success of the play. 
The painstaking labor of revising a play under 
fire until it seems the audience has dictated 
every line suggests that the financial aspect is 
the sole satisfaction of engineering a Broad- 
way hit. The portrayal of George S. Kaufman 
suffers from Mr. Hart's tendency to repeat 
loving touches. But the earlier characterizations 
of the author’s grandfather and aunt are excit- 
ing and full of literary vitality, and intimate 
that Moss Hart, when he subtracts the element 
of self, has an ability to do first-rate literary 
work. 


F.S.K. 


The American Council for Better 
Broadcasts has just issued an outline for 
teachers of English and speech who want 
to help their students develop discrimina- 
tion in the values of radio and television 
programs. Based on the experiences of 
teachers, and essentially practical, its 33 
mimeographed pages contain suggested 
lesson plans, with supplementary material 
and a brief bibliography. 

This outline on “Teaching Evaluation” 
may be obtained by writing: Mrs. George 
Nelson, 329 N. Randall, Madison, Wis- 
consin, The first g00 will be sent free, one 
to a school, until January 1, 1961. After 
that, a charge of 15 cents will be made 
to cover mailing costs. 
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From the Critics’ Notebook 


Bums oF THE O_p West (Newsweek for Au- 
gust 15, “As TV would have it, the 
cowboy of the Old West was handsome of 
mien, clear of eye, clean of speech, sure of 
shot, courageous, courteous, modest, amiable, 
incorruptible, a defender of widows, orphans, 
stray dogs, occasional stray ladies, and a smoker 
of the sponsor’s cigarettes. But was he really? 

“Emphatically not, says Western expert 
Peter Lyon. The history of the West, reports 
Lyon in American Heritage magazine .. . ‘is 
compounded of lies, the ethic was based on 
evil, the language was composed largely of 
argot and cant, the wars were fought by gangs 
of greedy gunmen.’ 

“And its TV heroes? ‘Papier-maché Hor- 
ribles,” he calls them. Further, there weren't 
any ‘walk-downs’ (they were probably invented 
by Harper's magazine as early as 1867) and 
most of the shooting was done in the back or 
at unarmed men. The brave marshals of tele- 
vision often were in real life criminals, devi- 
ates, or small-time gamblers, and such heroines 
as Calamity Jane and Belle Starr were merely 
common prostitutes. 

“Gunning down the heroes, one by one: 

“Billy the Kid: ‘An 


1960): 


adenoidal moron, both 


constitutionally and emotionally inadequate to 
a high degree . 
narrow-shouldered youth whose slouch adds to 
his unwholesome appearance.’ 


. a slight, short, buck-toothed 


“Belle Starr: thief, cattle 
pected robber of stagecoaches, constant concu 


‘Horse thief, sus 
bine, and protector of desperate criminals. 

It was rumored that she was slain by her son, 
Ed Reed, with whom she had had incestuous 
relations.’ 

“Wild Bill Hickok: ‘A liar, a freque nter of 
bawdy houses, a professional gambler, and a 
killer. 
business 


Most hours of most nights he had 
in Abilene’s red-light district. 
What more fitting, for such a man, than to 
enshrine him on television, during the 
dren's hour?’ 

“Calamity Jane 
the company of 
craved booze more and more.’ 


chil 
‘She was no rose .. . loved 


men, and as time went on, 
“Bat Masterson: ‘Sly, cunning, and cautious 
fa student] of the technique of early con 
fidence games . . . in truth, a poor shot.’ 
“Wyatt Earp: ‘A professional gambler 
up to some dishonest trick every time he played. 
Earp was never marshal of Dodge. He 
served two terms as assistant marshal .. . was 


himself arrested for brawling with a dance-hall 
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girl... He and Bat . Spent so many nights 
in Dodge's brothels that they were nick-named 
“The Fighting Pimps.” ’ 

“The Old West's heroes, ‘vaunted for their 
courage, in fact showed only the rashness of the 
alcoholic or the desperation of the cornered 
rat,/ sums up Lyon. ‘The moral, of course, is 
that crime, when commercially exploited, does 
pay, and the more sadistic the better.’” 
BIBLIOPHILES, TYPOMANIACS, THE NEWER 
Mepia: A factor inhibiting the rapid enough 
maturing of the newer and more broadly based 
media in America the biblio 
phile’s jealous resentment of his paramour’s 
new rivals. A mixture of nostalgia and gentility 
arms self-confessed bibliomaniacs like Lawrence 
Clark Powell, U.C.L.A. librarian, against the 
gross blandishments of mass culture, and, in 
the process makes the cultural institutions they 
frequently control incapable of engaging whole- 
heartedly or effectively in any strategies for hu- 
manizing the emerging popular culture. In 
Books in My Baggage (World Book Company, 
1960) Powell reveals the breathy kind of affec- 
tion for morocco and gilt characteristic of the 
professional bibliophile: “I have always been 
reconciled to the fact that I was born a biblio- 
maniac, never have I sought a cure, and my 
dearest friends have from those 
from madness. Why 
the life 
staring at cinema or television, dealing in cards, 


AND 


visual has been 


drawn 
book 


meager 


been 
likewise 
should 


suffering 

I waste hours of my 
fingering checker or chessman, when I can sit 
in the corner of my study and look with love at 
the backs of my books, knowing that my job 
awaits me in the morning; and that when my 
eyes blur I can go out-of-doors, kneel on the 
earth, and pull weeds until my hands hurt.” 
(p. 201) Such a viewpoint can scarcely encom 
pass an affection for graphic and broadcasting 
media every bit as dedicated and profound as 
Powell's love for books. The aficionado of pho 
toessay and TV will resent his 
facile equation of movie and TV watching with 
card playing. 


documentary 


rhe bibliophile is consumed with a passion 


for what he chooses to consider the permanency 
of print in hard covers. Partisans of newer me 
dia are tempted to be patronizing about the 
bibliophile’s emphasis on bindings and multi 


[his concern for the form rather 
than the content of print seems to betray the 
collector’s instinct, a genteel form of avarice 
not much more valuable culturally than stamp 
collecting. When Powell with bemused superi- 
ority begins to invoke the clichés against con 


ple edition. 


Dec. 


formity and standardization, the media histo 
rian is reminded that the book was the first 
product of mass production, the archetype really 
of the mass society. “I dislike standardization 
The same books are not good for or interesting 
to everyone. Standardization seems to me the 
curse of this age. Advertising is leading us by 
the nose to the same movies, radio and tele- 
vision programs, magazines, clothes, edibles, and 
potables. Our folklore is becoming national and 
artificial instead of regional and spontaneous. 
Book clubs are doing their best to standardize 
reading. I do not like their choices, nor what 
they and the movies are doing to corrupt writ 
ers.” (p. 75) 

The diffuse kind of disaffection for modernity 
that this kind of rambling reflects is as hard to 
combat as it is influential in crucial institutions 
like graduate literature seminars, librarian edu 
cation, the dimensions of our 
cultural life. Some book clubs multiply medi 
ocrity—Doubleday Dollar, Literary Guild, Read 
ers Digest Condensed; others—Book Find, Read 
ers Subscription, Mid-Century—bring the very 
books Powell confesses to admire t@ anyone in 
terested in a continental land mass where the 
chummy bookstore of 


and curatorial 


London or wind-blown 
racks of the Quai d'Orsay are economically it 
relevant. And one can agree that Hemingway 
and Faulkner false 
bookkeeping to their relationships with Holly 
wood that has debilitated our culture. But the 
answer to these ambiguities of mass culture is 
not nostalgia and genteel disdain: it is rather 
a posing of alternatives within the new institu 
tions, the kind of clarification that our curators 
of culture have often felt beneath their dignity 
to do 


brought a double-entry 


P.D.H 


THROUGH COMMERCIAL TELEVI 
sion (Louis Hausman speaking ata workshop 
Western Michigan 


A study com 


EDUCATION 
on educational television, 
University, August 9, 1990): 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English is now at work with the assistance of 
the Office on a re 


Television Information 


sources book on television. This will be pub 
lished in the spring of 1961 and distributed to 
all the 


hoped that this book will help teachers unde 


60,000 members of the council. It is 


stand television as a communications medium 


and as an art form, as well as provide sugges 


tions on how they can make use of what is 


available in English literature and language 


arts classes. 
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“In New York next spring, the Television 
Information Office in co-operation with the 
New York City Board of Education will con- 
fifteen-week teachers, en- 
‘Television in World,’ with 
drawn from and the 
fields of creative art. Personnel from New York 
television stations will 
number of aspects and problems of television 
with several hundred New York City teachers 
who cultivate in their students the 
for informed and discriminating re- 
that this 
be a pilot course, which can, subsequently, also 
be given by local broadcasters in other cities. 


duct a course for 
titled, 


lecturers 


Today's 
broadcasting 
discuss a 


describe and 


wish to 
capac ity 
intended 


sponses to television. It is 


“These are some of the things that the tele- 
vision industry is currently thinking about with 
respect to its role in education. . . . 

“Educators, it also have a re- 
sponsibility to approach television positively; 
to become informed with respect to the medi- 
make effort to understand 
what makes it run. Out of such understanding 
intelligently critical which 
cannot fail to improve the uses to which tele- 
vision is put in informing 


seems to me, 


um; and to some 


grows evaluation 
. the public, 

“In the meantime, there is a great deal on 
television that is informative, educational, and 
recreational—in the highest sense. It requires ad- 
vance planning to find just what you are look- 
ing for; you cannot expect to turn on the dial 
at random and come across a Shakespeare play, 
than blindfolded 
into a rack of new releases at your music store 


any more you would reach 


And, as you and 
students do more dis- 


to buy a Brahms symphony 


your families and your 
criminating television viewing, as you demon 
an effective demand for the 
best of what television has to offer, there will 


be more of the best to see.” 


strate that there is 


SCREENINGS 


Sunrise at Campobello 


\ pictorial depiction of the Franklin Roose- 
velt family during the debilitating ailment of 
the late President and his ensuing attempts to 
recover the use of his paralyzed limbs consti- 
tutes the major theme of the film. Teen-agers 
will find this a human story of a man’s determi- 
nation, zeal, and success, not only in achieving 
a partial recovery but also in attaining the 
greatest honor this nation has to offer, Their 
F.D.R., 


will probably have to lend a personal assist in 


elders, who were contemporaries of 
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filling in the gaps in the background of the 
man and his family. The number of biogra- 
phies on the subject is constantly increasing 

The technicolor film begins with the episode 
which resulted in F.D.R.'’s sudden attack of 
polio and closes with his exciting walk to the 
lectern in the old Madison Square Garden, with 
the aid of leg braces and crutches, to place in 
nomination the name of Al Smith for President 
in 1928 

Ihe principals in the cast are uniformly 
splendid. Ralph Bellamy, as Roosevelt, plays 
the same role he performed in the stage play. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is portrayed in magnificent 
fashion by Greer Garson. Her make-up, her 
facial expressions, and her inflections are those 
of the great lady's. Hume Cronyn, who took 
the role of Louis Howe, F.D.R.’s personal friend 
and aide, is a delight. Ann Shoemaker’s Mama 
Roosevelt, or “Granny,” also carries out a true 
portrait of Sara Roosevelt's attempted domina 
tion over her son. Jean Hagen, as Missy, also 
contributes a satisfactory part in F.D.R.’s life 
In a lesser contributing role, Alan Bunce as Al 
Smith does a convincing bit which evoked remi 
niscent chuckles from a mature audience. It 
will be most difficult for any viewer to single 
out any one person for exceptional honors 
The impersonations were uniformly excellent 
The most amazing accomplishment was Greer 
Garson’s in an exacting role. We say this be- 
cause she was new to this part. 

We suspect that adults will appreciate Dore 
Schary’s play more than will their children, The 
latter have heard and read about Roosevelt, but 
adults lived with the Roosevelts and Eleanor 
has grown from the shy, retiring wife to the 
status of World Lady. However, it will be an 
experience for the teen-agers. 


DIsCUSSION QUESTIONS 


(1) What did find interesting in the 
behavior of the Roosevelt family 
first part of the film? How does it compare with 
your own or that of your friends? 

(2) How would you describe the behavior of 
F.D.R, during his long period of invalidism? 
Was it 
your statement. 

(3) What had F.D.R. learned as a result of 
his illness that was to serve him well during his 
presidency? 

(4) How would you characterize the principals 
in this play: F.D.R., Eleanor Roosevelt, then 
and now, Louis Howe, Sara Roosevelt? 

(5) Howe tells F.D.R. that the ten steps to 
the lectern at Madison Square Garden 


you 
during the 


unusual or common behavior? Justify 


“are 
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liable to be the ten biggest steps you ever took 
in your life.” Explain, with sufficient evidence 
from your study of F.D.R., why you agree or 
disagree with Louis Howe. 

(6) Although Louis Howe suggested that 
F.D.R. close his nominating speech on behalf 
of Al Smith by calling him “the happy warrior,” 
F.D.R. did not consent. The film terminates 
before F.D.R. gives his speech. Al Smith be- 
came known as the “happy warrior.” To what 
is that attributed? 

Jack W. ENTIN 
Forest Hills (N.Y.) High School 


The Alamo 
(or 13 Days and 185 Men) 


The vast number of todays teen-agers and 
young adults who were schoolboys and school 
girls during the Disney TV showings of Davy 
Crockett will have sufficient apperceptive ken 
to appreciate the actions and words of John 
Wayne's Davy Crockett in this detailed 
account of the famous siege. The vast pano- 
ramic screen (Todd AO) enables the viewer to 
see the enormity of the landscape as well as 
the tremendous numbers of men in battle array 
and lineup. In this climactic visualization, one 
can almost experience the awe and terrifying 
emotional reaction of some of the men who 
faced lines of experienced fighting men in the 
army of Santa Anna. 

In a perusal of the principals in the cast, not 
overlooking the secondary parts, one can recog- 
nize, among them, all the leading exponents 
of our familiar westerns of television and movie 
fame. Wayne, Widmark, Boone, Chill Wills, 
Ken Curtis, Denver Pyle, Guinn Williams, and 
Joseph Calleia, most of them more mature, con 
stitute a cast of characters one can accept for 
each of the roles among the 185. The only new 
comer, Laurence Harvey of Room at the Top 
fame, portrays Colonel Travis with no sign of 
an English accent. 

Two scenes of unusual interest are 


new 


those of 
the night forays into the enemy lines, one to 
disembowel the gigantic cannon of the Mexi- 
cans and another to seize a herd of cattle to 
provide food for the embattled men, women, 
and children at the Alamo, whose salted pork 
had gone bad, In both instances, it was logical 
for Crockett’s Tennesseans, with their back 
woods knowledge of fighting Indians, to carry 
out the maneuvers. 

The action seems to be a progression of short, 
serene pauses between anticipated and actual 
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pyrotechnics, verbal and ballistic, in which all 
the heroic characters “did what they oughter” 
in splendid fashion. There are humor by Wayne 
and Wills, homilies by Crockett (Wayne), ver- 
bal brawls between Bowie (Widmark) and 
Travis (Harvey), discussion of a serious nature 
on equality, fighting qualities, and the here- 
after, and no unnecessary gunplay, so that each 
line of performance from both principal and 
secondary players is pertinent and under- 
standable. Not to be overlooked are the expres- 
sions of praise for the gallantry of the troops 
of the enemy and the fair treatment of the 
women and children by Santa Anna. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


(1) Early in the film Sam Houston states that 
it is his intention to defeat Santa Anna and 
win independence for Texas. His new ap 
pointee, Colonel Travis, states that the desire 
for a new “republic” of Texas is the aim 
of the volunteer army. (a) What have historians 
written about the intentions of Houston's fol 
lowers? (b) Is it “mis.aken thinking by many 
people” that the Battle of the Alamo was 
fought for the purpose of establishing Texas 
statehood under United States authority? Give 
specific evidence to prove your point. 

(2) How did the battle, although a defeat for 
the volunteers, serve to promote a later victory? 

(3) Why was the Alamo in the “sleepy little 
town of San Antonio” selected as the first line 
of defense against Santa Anna's invasion of 
Texas? 

(4) Why was Davy Crockett considered an 
important defender of the 185-man defense? 

(5) After you have seen the film, give your 
appraisal of the battle in terms of the enemy's 
attack, the bravery, and courage of both sides, 
the general behavior of each of the leading 
participants—Col. Travis, Col. Bowie, Col. 
Crockett, Capt. Dickinson, Gen. Sam Houston, 
Jethro, Mrs. Dickinson, and Gen. Santa Anna 

(6) In a paragraph or two, explain why the 
i185 men in the Alamo had won a great moral 
victory. 


].W.E. 


Televiewer’s Discussion Guides on the 
“Our Heritage Series” are 
available to CH readers. Send self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes to Dr. Jack 
W. Entin, 147-04 77th Road, Flushing 67, 
New York. 


American 





= AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS = 


NATIONAL AuDIO-VISUAL 
ASSOCIATION TRADE SHOW, 
Aucust 6-9, 1960, 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Language Laboratories 


Language laboratories dominated the trade 
show in number of concerns and space occupied. 
For the most part each laboratory is designed 
to the wishes of the customer. With this, in 
mind, let us consider the various functions that 
might be desired by different school systems. 
The simplest installation is one that merely 
allows the student to listen to a recorded mes- 
sage. This is really a tape recorder or transcrip- 
tion player with several sets of earphones. The 
same results could be obtained without a lan- 
guage laboratory by use of one or more tape 
recorders and/or record players with or with- 
out earphones. The earphones should allow 
each pupil to hear better than with a loud- 
speaker, and would permit different lessons for 
different groups of pupils in the same room. 
The second type of installation, and one that 
we could really call a language laboratory, in- 
volves al! the above, plus the ability of the stu- 
dent to make a reply and hear that reply in- 
stantly. I would say that all concerns can supply 
both types of installations. 

From here on, variations begin. One possi- 
bility is to have tape recorders that allow the 
teacher to record any or all replies. This could 
involve only one tape-recording mechanism or 
a tape recorder for every student. A second 
possibility allows the teacher to speak to each 
pupil individually and listen to his replies or 
allows the teacher to speak to the entire class. 
A third possibility is that of allowing one pupil 
to talk to another pupil or allowing one pupil's 
recitations to be heard by groups in the class 
or by the entire class. I think you will find that 
all the above types of installations are possible 
with most makes of equipment. 

I should now like to mention a few innova- 
tions introduced by individual manufacturers. 
Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y., has a tape magazine or a 
magnetic disk in addition to conventional tape. 
The Bernco, 129 East Market St., Indianapolis 
4, Indiana, has earphones adjusted to each ear 
of the pupil. This gives a more realistic repro- 
duction and allows the possibility of stereo. 


Robert H. Redfield, Inc., 1020 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. demonstrated its Trans Sonic 
Educator, wireless language laboratory. It is 
available in passive or active models and elimi- 
nates the need for wires to the student positions. 
At the moment it is available in a model that 
will broadcast only one lesson, priced from 
$2,100 to $2,700 for thirty-six student positions 


Teaching Machines 


Foringer Teaching Machine, Catalogue No. 
2002, $80, Foringer and Co., Inc., Rockville, 
Md. This machine requires a written or drawn 
response for simple recall or multiple-choice 
or true-false questions, As first seen by the stu- 
dent, the machine shows only basic instructions 
He then pushes the lever forward. The first 
item is revealed. Under a mask is the printed 
response and to the far right is an open space 
in which he writes his response. The items and 
printed responses are on one sheet; space for 
the written responses is on a separate tape 
When the student has written his response he 
pushes the lever forward. This advances both 
tapes. The response just written by the student 
has moved under a transparent window where 
it cannot be altered, and beside it is exposed a 
correct response. Through a small hole in the 
window the student marks each correct re- 
sponse. Then he goes on to the next item. The 
standard model provides for item size of 1 
inch high by 614 inches wide on standard 
81% inch paper. But modifications allow item 
lengths from one line to 3 inches, or the use 
of narrow tapes. Plastic windows and cover 
plates may be interchanged on the same machine 
to accommodate shorter or longer items than 
the standard, Windows may be altered to per- 
mit the student to answer directly on the pro- 
gram tape if desired. Material already pro- 
gramed for this type of machine includes spell- 
ing, psychology, French, and algebra. New pro- 
grams are being constantly developed and 
tested. Foringer publishes materials available. 

The Rheem Califone Automated Teaching 
Didak 501, $157.50, Rheem Califone Corp., 1030 
North La Brea Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. This 
teaching machine is a Skinner teaching device 
similar to the Foringer machine. Three aper- 
ture sizes are available —54-inch, 114-inch and 
2-inch depths. There are separate paper trans 
port and answer space shutter controls. A “clue” 
shutter is available for optional use. 
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Osler-Foringer Discrimination Device (no 
price quoted), Foringer and Co., Inc., Rockville, 
Md. This machine uses a push-button response 
involving two-choice discrimination. Pairs of 
stimuli from a filmstrip are projected on a 
screen. The subject presses a lever under the 
stimulus of his choice. Correct choices are auto 
matically and promptly reinforced with a mar- 
ble which falls into an open cup between the 
levers. Following each lever presses, the shutter 
is closed. After a specified interval, which is 
adjustable, the next pair of stimuli is presented 
Responses are recorded automatically. 

Multiple Purpose Self-Trainer, 10 cents and 
15 cents, Management Research Associates, 14 
Hill Drive, Dune Acres, Chesterton, Ind. This 
device, designed for use with multiple-choice 
10-item or 


questions, comes in 24-item card 


form. The student reads a question from an- 
other sheet of paper and responds by plucking 
off tabs on the card. Five choices are given. On 
one type of card when the tab is pulled it re 
veals one of the following letters: 4, K, Q, J, T 
stand for Ace, King, Queen, Jack, and 
Ten, the idea being that Ace is the best possi 
King the next, and so on). The 
other type of card reveals either the letter O 
or X, the X 


indicating 


(these 
ble choice, 


being the correct answer, the O 


a wrong choice. There may be from 


one to four X's on each line. This varies with 
each line and indicates that there may be more 
line. Immediate 


is possible with this type of 


than one correct answer on a 
reinforcement 
teaching machine 

Rapid Reading Kit, $7.95, 230 FE. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. This kit contains three items: 
Phrase-O Scope, set of practice slides, and read 
ing skills book. The Phrase-O-Scope is a pocket 
sized, simplified tachistoscope, giving each stu 
dent an individual instrument, as a supplement 
to group instruction. Each set of practice slides 
880 
available for every age and grade from first 
grade through college ($1.00 for each set). The 
reading skills book contain twenty-four special 
four-minute lessons which measure skill, speed 
and comprehension. 

Shadowscope Reading Pacer, $94, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. This reading machine uses a beam of light 
projected on the printed page, illuminating 
only a small area of the page. The beam prog- 


contains visual targets. Separate sets are 


Psyc ho 
technics, Inc 


resses down the page at a predetermined rate, 
accelerating the individual reader to read at 
that pace. The speed may be changed in two 
The reading material can be varied at 
the will of the teacher and the ability of the 
student 


ranges 


Any reading material may be used 
without damage to it 
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I should like to recommend the following 
to anyone interested in teaching machines: 

Teaching Machines: An annotated bibli 
ography, 80 pages, $1.50. 

Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn 
ing: a Source Book, 400 pages, $7.50 

Both are available from the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education 
Association, 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Projectors and Cameras 


Fairchild Cinephonic 8-mm. Camera, $249.00, 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 580 
Midland Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. A 
making possible synchronized sound 
movies in the 8-mm, field, measures 7! 
long, 314 inches wide, 614 
weights about 414 pounds. 


new camera, 
with 
inches 
inches high, and 


This 


bring lip synchronized pictures within the price 


camera will 
range of the school system. It also allows com 
mentary to be added in the projector to the 
The comes complete 
with battery which powers the drive and the 
magnetic sound recording 
g-lens turret and the 


original sound camera 
Lenses are set 
inch Cinphar f/1.8 is 
standard equipment. Other lenses available are 
wide angle and telephoto at $39.95 each. The 
camera records through an omnidirectional mi 
crophone, connected with 15 feet of cable. A 
headset allows one to monitor the recording. An 
Fifty feet 
of double 8-mm magnetic sound striped color 


exposure meter is available at $18.75 


film is priced at $7.50 
Fairchild Cinephonic 8-mm. Recording Pro 
jector, $259.00. As a companion to the camera 


described above, an 8-mm. magnetic sound 
projector is available. Features include an [/1.6 
lens, 400-feet reel capacity, elevation knob, two 
speeds, separate speaker, and lifetime lubrica 
tion. A separate microphone is included for 
background effects, It is 


possible to overlay sound, to erase and record, 


adding narration or 


or to play back sound on the projector 

Bolex 16-mm. Sound 
price) , Paillard, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave. New York 
1g, N.Y. A projector, superior to 
the ordinary classrocm projector has been intro- 
duced to the market. 


Projector. S-221 (no 


new 16-mm 
Features include optical 
and magnetic sound heads, 15-watt amplifier 
three lenses available; 35, 50, 75 mm., a com 
or three-bladed shutter, built-in 
detachable 
speaker, swing-out lens holder, centralized lubri 
cation, stroboscope speed regulator, and lamp 
current rheostat. For anyone desiring a high 
quality projector, this equipment should be in 
vestigated. 


bination two 


mixer for magnetic recording, 











NOTEHAND 


by Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


e IMPROVES LEARNING 

e EXTENDS RETENTION 

e INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY 
through EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES of 


e LISTENING e READING e NOTEMAKING 


3REGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook integrating 
instruction in the techniques of making discriminate 
notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing sys- 
tem based on the simple Gregg alphabet...ideal for 
all academic and college-bound students. A compre- 
hensive Teachers’ Guide is available. 
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GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION «© McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
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Review these essential ingredients: 





Literature values—The contents of an 
inthology must be carefully selected 

you should feel as though you would hav: 
made similar choices for your literaturs 


Ourse 


Readirg skills program—RKeading skills 
programs should be designed to give 
} 


pre-re iding direction as well as post-readi 


( he < k-ups 


Editorial and design treatment— | here 
must be visual incentive for students, and 
sensible organization for increased teacl 
ing facility 


One series rates high in all three! 





READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


A literature series that combines the best features of fine anthologies with a com 
prehensive reading skills program—an outgrowth of the series’ most important 


single ingredient, ‘creative planning.’ 


ADVENTURE BOUND Grade 7 
Jewett * Edman ¢ McKee 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA Grade 8 
Jewett * Edman ¢ Scannell © McKe 


LITERATURE FOR LIFE Grade 9 


Jewett ¢ ass © Early 
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